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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXVI. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

We met a lady a few days ago who 
has sueceeded in farming, and know- 
ing the land well, we asked her to tell 
just how she managed to increase the 
crops on such poor land. Just listen: 
“T commenced rotating the crops and 
using some acid phosphate, kainit 
about 200 
pounds of each of the two first named 
and 100 pounds of the latter. I use 
this under cotton and get over a bale 
to the acre. When I begun I made 
one bale on three acres. I bought a 
subsoil plow and broke the land deep. 
I keep the land well stirred in the 
summer. 


and cotton-seed meal, 


1 have used several varie- 
ties of cotton and do not tind much 
difference in them. The cluster cot- 
ton does not mature the bolls near 


IT have 


tried some of the improved grasses. 


the top if the weather is dry. 


I succeeded in making one good erop 
ot hay, but do not think it at all cer- 
I think it 
If we had the stock 


tain. I want a shredder. 
would be nice. 
law it would save me a lot of money 
that I spend now for posts.” 

Now the this land, 
and used to hear just such remarks 


writer knows 


as these about it: “That land makes 
bumble bee eotton,” because it grew 
so small. “If it were mine, 1 would 
hill it up and let the cotten have an- 
other year to grow in.” 
CROP ROVATION 

Her rotation now is corn, Colton, 
We have often 
told the readers of The Progressive 


oats and cow peas. 


Farmer the importance of rotating 
crops, deep plowing and frequent eul- 
tivation during the dry weather in 
summer. Part of this lady’s land is 
nothing more than a sand bed. If 
she ean sueceed so well under such 
difficulties thousands of farmers can 
certainly do as well or better. There 
is one thing she did not mention that 
is important: she did not try to eul- 
tivate too much land. 
FERTILIZER AND HUMUS. 


Did you notice that she used a ton 
To have 
used only 200 pounds to the acre 
would have resulted in about one- 
third the usual crop, not that that 
amount of fertilizer alone would in- 
crease the crop 200 per cent, but it 
helped to increase the other crops 
which gave more vegetable matter 
to the soil, thus preparing it for dry, 
weather. A heavy application of con- 


of fertilizer on four acres ? 





centrated or chemical fertilizer ap- 
plied to the soil year after year, and 
the land cultivated in‘cotton or other 
hoed crops so that the land is left 
bare in the winter, will soon exhaust 
the best land. In order to raise good 
erops a heavier application is made 
every year and a ery goes up that 
fertilizers are not so good as they 
Now the cause of this is 
not in the fertilizer but in using up 
the vegetable matter in the soil. A 
man ean take a glass of whiskey and 
it will make him feel stronger and 
he can do more work for a short time, 
but it is necessary to increase the 
quantity in order for it to have the 
desired effect until the man is ruined. 


used to be. 


So concentrated fertilizers, used as 
stated above, will affect the soil. The 
remedy is rotation and increasing 
the humus in the soil. This is the 
secret of that lady’s success. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





The Prevention of Hog Cholera. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

As so many of our farmers are in- 
creasing the number of their pure- 
well to 
that hog cholera is still in the land. 


bred hogs, it is remember 
Twenty-five vears ago I was raising 
the 
One vear, the two counties, 


hogs in rich corn 


Tlinois. 


Champaigne and Troquois. lost some- 


country of 


thing like a million dollars worth of 


hoes. The farmers were distracted. 
We tried everything; at last bought 


at a high price the following recipe 
(which T have taken pleasure to give 
the After its 
little hog cholera ever prevailed in 


farmers). use very 


that section. It is also very useful 
as a healthy condiment or for kidney 
worms, ete.: 


In bulk. 
Surphur .....1% parts. 
Copperas yas .112 parts. 
Black antimony 14 parts. 
Powdered chareoal .......4 parts 
Ral hoc cag cakes chloe Same. 
Hardwood ashes .........144 parts. 


I. 0. WADE. 
Bylow ITill Farm, Cornelia, Ga. 





Mr. R. 1D. Martin, who conducts 
the agricultural department of the 
Gastonia Gazette, writes The Pro- 
gressive Farmer as follows: 

“Cotton has developed very slow- 
ly. There are hundreds of acres of 
eotton not twelve inches high. No 
limbs or squares yet. Last year 
blooms were plentiful by the 25th of 
June. I have heard of no blooms yet. 
The farmers think the first blooms 
in this section will be about July 15. 
The crop is three weeks later than 
last year. The plant to-day is the 
smallest ever known at this date. The 
corn prospect is fairly good.” 


0 boil wat 





A Farmer’s Saturday-Evening Musings. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The week’s work is finished. The 
farm work has been pressed; it is 
work, 
than to let the work drive us. We 
do it to the 


so much better to drive the 
take a reasonable task, 
finish, and then rest. 
Work—rest, these are grand words 
fraught with a meaning high as 
None ean rest but he who 
Our 


rested; it is 


heaven. 
It is so sweet to rest. 
then 
of heaven as 


works. 
Father worked, 
the 
earth. 


order well as of 
We look around us this even- 
ing to see if the work has been faith- 
fully tinished: the 


duties of the farm carefully carried 


minute, varied, 
out. Sweet potatoes worked before 
they got grassy; cotton clean; corn 
tasselling out prettily and so green; 
tomatoes ripe and luscious, gathered 
for to-morrow; peaches and apples 
all in store for rest day, and pre- 
pared as far as possible for Sunday. 
No hot dinners for Sunday haunt the 


minds or burden the hearts of our 


household. 


Things are not perfect here 





no, 
There is 
that three-acre piece of oat stubble 


not by a long difference. 


that was to be broken and sown to 
peas this week, not touched; ground 
So we took the 
and laid it 
for the 
The hens 


too dry to plow it. 
of the 
this 
failure to turn the oat sod. 


weeds out eorn 


by, and compensates 
are trying to set and we only had 


five dozen eges for market instead 
of eight or ten dozen; but they are 
up three or four cents and that is 
not bad. Our old cow has got down 
to one and a half gallons of milk a 
day, but the young one comes in next 
atd 


eream bow] will not be empty. 


week fresh promising, so the 
Some one says, “These nights are 


Well, we 
think that cotton is doing its best 


getting awful hot.” just 


these hot nights, and that is quite a 
compensation. 


We leave the farm this week, full 





of gratitude for the wonderful privi 
lege of living, working and resting 
on the 
for heart, head and hand culture, its | 


farm, its wondrous variety 


consolations, its real satisfactions. 
riety as does farm work, and no other 
the 


thought that after Sunday’s rest we | 


affords rest so sweet. Just 
look on the fields and patches and | 
find the going the 
farmer’s work goes on while he rests. 
Melon vines 
larger; that peach tree that yielded | 
up all its ripe fruit to-day, will have 


| 
| 
No other work affords so great | 


work on; yes, 


longer and melons 


| have paid for it, so 


land for a 


| a subscriber to 


more red, luscious and palatable by 
Monday. That little eucumber, only 
two inches long this morning, will be 
six inches long next week and ready 
So Nature’s labora- 
tory is at work down in the ground, 


for use or sale. 


up in the air, rain, sunshine, wind, 

—all move the farmer forward in his 

work. 

“We envy not the banker, nor any 
indoor wok, 

We’d rather sweat behind the plow 
than sit as office clerk.” 

We think as we muse this evening 
that no farmer can really enjoy his 
the 
news and learning what other people 
A farmer 
three agricultural papers, three liter- 


work without reading eurrent 


are doing. needs about 
ary and three religious, and of course 
his local paper. And this farmer has 
the number as above and even more. 


We like plain living and high think- 


ing. 

We love to meditate, review. Yes, 
last Sunday was review day in the 
Sunday-school. Every day should 


have its review. That man is losing 
g1ound who does not take time for 
a few minutes quiet, careful, 
thoughtful, 


helps the man and often helps those 


prayerful review. = It 


around him. 


We followed Paul in our review 
last Sunday—the grandest man 


among men, the noblest Roman of 
all. He could face a 
command a ship’s crew or lie in a 


Jewish mob, 


Roman dungeon and write one last 

loving letter to his son Timothy. 
It will help us as we close the 

life 


and retire from the scenes that sur- 


book of some Saturday night 
round us here, to awake in the glo- 
rious eternal Sabbath of rest that re- 
mains for all God’s children who have 
toiled on, followed on faithfully, till 
the Master says, “Come up higher.” 
pL. 
Craven Co., N. C. 


Mr. Editor, 


know that IT will 


enjoy reading your most exeellent 
paper with more pleasure when I 


I herewith en- 
close you eheek for $1.50 to pay one 
vear’s subscription, from April 1908, 
Dr. Burkett’s 
Farm Animals.” Every 
North Carolina should be 


copy of 
“Peeding 
farmer in 
your paper.—Jno. 
Knox Ilughes, Sheriff Orange Coun- 
i. NS ©, 





editor 
Dispateh, was elected 
the State Press Association at its 
meeting at Wrightsville last week. 


Varner, of the Lexington 


president of 
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FARM WORK FOR JULY. 


Selections From the Department of Prac- 
tical Suggestion by Col. J. B. Kille- 
brew in the Southern Farm Magazine. 


The month of July is partly a 
month of realization. 


The wheat crop is’ generally 
threshed and marketed, and _ the 
farmer finds relief from financial 


pressure. Early potatoes, where 
grown, go into market in the months 
of May and June. The very early 
potatoes are now grown for market 
the extreme Southern 
States, and the wheat-growing re- 
gions have to look to the wheat crop 
for the earliest return. 
SECOND CROP POTATOES. 


mainly in 


The second crop of potatoes should 
be planted in July from seed grown 
early in the season. In order to 
ripen these for planting, they should 
be put under shade trees in layers a 
foot or more in thickness, where 
they may be exposed during morning 
and evening to the tempered rays of 
the sun. In two or three weeks the 
tubers will assume a greenish hue 
and lose some of their plumpness. 
These are indications that they may 
be planted. Unless they go through 
this ripening process they will not 
send out shoots when planted. Late- 
planted potatoes of an early variety 
make the best seed for the early crop 
the following spring, and they are 
readily sold at good prices for this 
purpose. There are late varieties 
of potaoes that are never planted 
the first of July, and with seasonable 
weather they will make,larger yields 
than the so-called early sorts. There 
is a pinkish potatoes, known in 
localities as the Mountain 
Sprout, that, if planted about the 
first week in July, will make enorm- 
ous yields. The writer has known 400 
bushels of this variety to be grown 
on an acre of land having a dark, 
friable soil, without any fertilization 
whatever. While not a good potato 
for the market, it has an excellent 
flavor, but its good qualities do not 
mature until the ensuing spring. 

Another late variety seldom now 
planted, known as the Peach Blow, 
is very prolific and of excellent 
quality, through liable when large 
to have hollow centers. 
now 


some 


There are 
good varieties that 
mention is made of these simply be- 
cause they were once great favorites 
with the average farmer. It is best 
in planting the late crops of pota- 
toes, whether of the early or late va- 


so many 


rieties, to use no heating manures. 
The hot and drying weather in July 
and August is unfavorable to the 
growth of this vegetable. If it can 
be kept alive, however, until the cool 
nights of September set in and a 
few good showers fall, it grows with 
astonishing rapidity. Potatoes as 
large as peas in early September will 
grow as large as the fist by the first 
of October. Paris green should be 
used in a diluted form to destroy po- 
tato bugs when they appear. 
TIMOTHY. 

The work of cutting and curing of 
timothy hay in the most nothern 
parts of the Southern States comes 





in July. Of all the hay grasses, 
timothy is the most easily saved. A 
few hours in the sun will cure it 
sufficiently to be put into ricks or 
Only 
necessary in putting up timothy hay. 
The stack or rick should be frequent- 
ly raked Should any 
wisps of the hay stand upright they 
the rain 
water to penetrate the mass of hay 
When a 
farmer has a sufficiency of shed or 
barn room it is always best to store 
the hay away under shelter. English 
farmers usually thatch their hay 
stacks, a custom that could be fol- 
lowed with profit by the farmers in 
this country. © 
OATS. 


stacks. one precaution is 


downwards. 


will form conduits for 


and cause a decayed spot. 


Oats should also be secured by be- 
ing put under shelter, threshed or 
stacked. It requires more skill to 
stack oats to prevent leakage than 
to stack timothy hay; nor should the 
stacks be put so close together or 
so near large trees that any part of 
them will be kept continually in the 
shade. Such shaded parts will be 
sure to decay should there be any 
quantity of rain. 

COWPEAS WITH CORN. 


The main corn crop is usually 
“laid by” early in July in nearly all 
the border States. It would be very 
profitable to the farmers if at the 
last plowing of the corn cowpeas 
should be sown in the middle of the 
rows immediately in advance of the 
plows or cultivators. In no way ean 
the crop of cowpeas be made more 
profitable for feeding purposes. 
When sown with the corn at this 
period they have ample time for ma- 
turing before the advent of frost. 
Having the cornstalks for support, 
the vines and peas are protected 
from contact with the earth and the 
peas are kept in a sound condition 
throughout the winter months. Af- 
ter the corn is harvested cattle and 
swine especially will find rich glean- 
ings throughout the winter months, 
and will need but little other feed if 
the area of peas sown will average 
one-fourth of an acre to the head 
of stock. Sheep are also very fond 
of the peas and pea vines, and when 
the snow is on the ground will even 
burrow through the snowdrifts in 
search of them. 

Quickly-maturing corn for roast- 
ing ears or for canning purposes 
may be planted up to the 20th of 
July in all the States south of the 
Ohio River and of Richmond, Va. 
This is one of the most _highly- 
prized vegetables found on the table 
of the American farmer. 

TOMATOES. 


The shipping of this popular eseu- 


lant reaches its maximum in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia during this 
month. Maryland is the largest pro- 


in the United 
States, and New Jersey is the sec- 
ond. Among the Southern States, 
next to Maryland, the largest ship- 
ments are made from Virginia, 
Florida, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
in the order named. Maryland pro- 
duces more than all the other South- 
ern States combined. The profits 


ducer of tomatoes 








from the shipping of early tomatoes 
reach as high as $150 per acre, and 
it is probably the most satisfactory 
vegetable crop now grown in the 
South. Canning factories are being 
erected in many centers for utiliz- 
ing that portion of the crop unsuit- 
ed for shipping. 
WHEAT LAND. 


The latter part of July fallowing 
land for the wheat crop should be- 
gin. The earlier the land is broken 
when it has a heavy growth of 
elover or peas, the better for the 
succeeding wheat crop. The green 
crop when turned under should have 
time to decompose before the sowing 
of the wheat. Otherwise the unde- 
cayed mass will make the land too 
porous for the healthy growth of the 
wheat plant. No work is more im- 
portant to the wheat-growing farm- 
er than a thorough preparation of 
the soil before the sowing of the 
erop. If the land is broken in July, 
it should be double-disked or  re- 
broken in September. The yield of 
wheat depends quite as much on the 
preparation of the soil as on its fer- 
tility. Thin soils, well prepared, will 
make a better yield than rich soils 
filled with undecomposed vegetable 
matter mixed with unbroken clods. 


ROOT CROPS. 


Mangel wurtzel may be planted 
early in July on land in the finest 
possible condition. Drills thirty 
inches apart should be made and the 
seed sown in these, and after the 
plants are well up and established 
they should be thinned so as to stand 
six inches apart in the rows. Four 
pounds of seed are sufficient for the 
acre. In the cultivation of the crop 
eare should be taken not to injure 
the leaves. From ten to twenty 
tons per acre may be easily grown 
upon land that will yield fifty bush- 
els of corn per acre. After the roots 
have been pulled up they should be 
stored in a well-ventilated cellar or 
pit until they have gone through a 
sweat. Afterwards they should be 
covered deep enough not to freeze. 

Turnips may be sown the latter 
part of the month. They may be 
sown broadeast or in drills twelve 
inches apart on a soil well manured 
and well prepared. The latter meth- 
od of planting with one cultivation 
will most surely make a large crop. 
The American farmer has not yet 
learned to make such a_ profitable 
use of turnips as the English farm- 
er. For depasturing with sheep 
during the winter months very few 
crops are equal to the turnip, and 
English and Seotch farmers have 
this crop in the system of rotation, 
and find it one of the best for in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil. 
Turnips may be sown as late as the 
middle of August, and, with season- 
able weather, will make a heavy crop. 


SOY BEANS. 


This new accession to the forage 
plants of the United States comes 
from Japan. It may be sown from 
May until July, and, with two or 
three good rains, will make a large 
yield of excellent hay, and, if sown 
early, of beans also. This plant is a 








great addition to the number of 
leguminous plants that have, within 
the last twenty years, attracted so 
much attention as nitrogen-yielding 
plants. The soy bean is probably 
richer in nutrition than any of them. 
It is a prolific bearer, and as much 
as twenty to thirty bushels of beans 
per acre are not uncommon on good 
land. The soy bean will stand as 
much dry weather as Kaffir corn, 
and for that reason is a_ favorite 
crop in the arid regions of Kansas 
and the Northwest. The value of 
this bean as a feed for hogs has been 
fully tested at the Kansas experi- 
ment station. It was found that In- 
dian corn fed alone to hogs made 
from six to seven pounds gain in 
weight per bushel, but if a propor- 
tion of one-fifth of soy beans was 
added to the feed the increase in 
weight to the hogs was practically 
doubled. Soy beans do best when 
drilled in rows thirty inches apart 
and the beans dropped three or four 
inches apart in the row. They may 
be cultivated with a harrow or culti- 
vator. Level cultivation is best. 
Half-bushel of seed is enough to 
plant an acre. 

If planted for hay alone, they may 
be sown on well-prepared land like 
cowpeas—one bushel to the acre and 
covered with a harrow. July is rath- 
er late to plant this legume for mak- 
ing a heavy yield of beans. The 
pods, like cotton bolls, continue to 
mature until frost, but there is 
searcely time enough when sown in 
July for the pods to mature in large 
numbers. 

Cowpeas may also be sown in July 
for the making of hay and as the 
other crop leaves the land in such 
splendid condition for wheat as the 


forerunner of the wheat crop. No 
cowpea when taken off as a_ hay 
crop. In the experience of the 


writer the Black pea makes by far 
the largest quantity of forage on 
clayey soils. The Unknown variety 
seems to be better adapted to soils 
containing a large percentage of 
siliceous matter. The Whippoorwill, 
White and Red Crowder will ripen 
earlier than the varieties mentioned 
above. The heaviest seed producers 
are the Clay, the Unknown and the 
Black. 
SORGHUM. 


The introduction of no forage 
plant into the United States has 
been fruitful of more good results 
than sugar sorghum or the Chinese 
sugar-cane. It was first planted in 
the United States about 1851. It is 
valuable either for the silo or for 
fodder. It may be sown in the 
South for the making of forage up 
to the 15th of July. The seed will 
not always mature sown so late, but 
this is not important when planted 
for forage. It may be sown broad- 
cast, one bushel to the acre, and cut 
when the seeds are in the milky state 
with a corn harvester or with a 
good stout mower. A crop may be 
more certainly made by drilling the 
seed in rows three feet wide and 
using fifteen to twenty pounds of 
seed to the acre and cultivating it 
like corn. As to varieties, those 
should be selected which have the 
largest content of saccharine mat- 
ter. The Amber*is a good early va- 
riety. The Folger, Colman and Col- 
lier are favorites, but the last men- 
tioned is best for feeding horses and 
sheep, the stalk being sweet and very 
soft and. easy of mastication. On 
good soils sorghum will produce 
from five to twelve tons of forage 
per acre. It is difficult to keep dur- 


ing the winter months unless stored 


under shelter. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XV.—Soil Making: The Great Ice Age. 


What scientists call the Nebular 
Hypothesis of the origin of the 
earth and of the solar system is un- 
proven, and perhaps forever will be, 
like the theory of evolution and 
many other assumptions of science. 
However, it stands unchallenged and 
seems to be reasonable. It is at best 
a good working, theoretical founda- 
tion that will stand until something 
better is offered. 


Accepting for the present, there- 
fore, the nebular theory as a reason- 
able basis from which to trace the 
earth’s history, we may say that the 
world as a molten mass was thrown 
off from the sun, as mud flies from 
the wheel of a rapidly moving wa- 
gon. This great ball of fire, whirled 
over and over on its axis, once every 
day, as at present. We believe that 
at that time the earth’s axis—the 
line extending from pole to pole— 
was perpendicular and not inclined 
231% degrees as we are taught it is 
now in the geography class. The 
inclination, which came later, is such 
an important part of the story of 
the Great Ice Age that we feel it 
necessary to give this brief outline 
in order to intelligently approach 
the subject of how the rich soil of 
the corn belt was made by the an- 
cient glaciers. 

So the ancient fiery world not only 
turned over on its axis, but made its 
annual journey as now, held in its 
eternal track by the union of two 
forces, that of gravity and the cen- 
trifugal force. The force of gravi- 
tation is that mysterious law where- 
by all bodies attract each other “and 
large ones in proportion”; every boy 
who has safely swung a pail of wa- 
ter about his head has seen the oper- 
ation of the centrifugal foree. Cen- 
trifulgence keeps the earth from be- 
ing drawn into the sun, and gravi- 
tation, or the sun’s attraction, pre- 
vents the earth from flying off into 
space. These two forces exactly 
counterbalance each other. 


Q 


As the earth cooled by radiation 
of its original heat the rocky crust 
was formed out of the molten mass. 
The great mountan ranges and sea 
deeps were formed by the contract- 
ing of the surface just as the skin 
of an apple becomes wrinkled. The 
tops of the wrinkles become land 
and the hollows filled up with water. 
The Divine command had been giv- 
en, and light and life appeared. We 
know by the remains of tropical 
plants and animals near the poles 
that it was warm there, and every 
day in the year, in every place, was 
exactly twelve hours long. The 
earth was covered with a warm cloud 
blanket, which allowed the sun’s rays 
to pass through and then kept the 
heat in, just as Prof. Langley once 
took a black iron kettle to the top 
of Mount Whitney, where there is 
prepetual snow, and covering the 
kettle with two panes of common 
flat window glass and exposing it to 
the sun’s rays, soon became hot 
enough inside the pot to boil water. 





The black surface absorbed the sun’s 
rays and turned them into heat and 
the glass kept the heat in. 


After many ages the cloud blanket 
got thin in two places, and for very 
good reasons, requiring to explain 
more space than we can give. These 
places were at the poles, and they 
made great “holes in the blanket,” 
which let out the heat just as a hole 
in the glass would have let the heat 
out of the iron pot. When the heat 
at the poles began to leak out into 
space—what happened? Why, it got 
cold and snow fell and accumulated 
in great piles, miles thick, and when 
it got to be a big mountain of snow 
and ice it made the beginnings of 
two great glaciers moving by gravity 
towards the equator. . It took a good 
many years, we need not dwell on 
that; this is just an outline intended 
to explain a few farm facts, and to 
give the reader a taste for further 
reading about the wonders of nature. 


Finally the southern limit of the 
northern glacier had moved south to 
about 39 degrees and the southern 
ice cap had moved north in a similar 
fashion. If this had kept on for a 
few more million years the world 
would have been frozen solid and we 
would not be here to tell the tale. 
But the Designer of all things 
planned otherwise. And while the 
thing that then happened was a won- 
drous miracle it was not done arbi- 
trarily, but according to the laws of 
the Great Plan, of which we have 
been permitted to learn a few of the 
rules. One of the rules was that 
the southern hemisphere having so 
much more water made a bigger ice 
2ap at the south pole than was form- 
ed at the north. This surplus mass 
was enough to cause the great sun 
center to say “Come,” and, obeying 
the inexorable law of gravitation, it 
moved over gradually until the 
earth’s axis was inclined 234% de- 
grees to the “plane of the ecliptic.” 
Then the seasons began, and the 
land of the midnight sun was a fact. 
The sun’s rays reached clear across 
the poles, and the long, hot summers 
of the temperate zone began to melt 
the ice of the glaciers, and the Ice 
Age ended. Equilibrium was _ re- 
stored, and as the southern edge of 
our ice cap receded plants and ani- 
mals sprang up in its wake. Some 
only went as far as Iowa, some as 
far as Canada, and a few dwarf wil- 
lows and lichens and the polar bear 
and his friends went away up to the 
Aretie Circle, and their descendants 
are there to this day. That’s enough 
for the causes of the ice age. 

While this immense field of ice 
was moving south it leveled moun- 
tain tops and ground and_ scraped 
and scoured the earth’s surface, just 
as the comparatively feeble Swiss 
and Alaskan ice rivers are doing to- 
day. 

The amount of soil made by the 
grinding of these tremendous ice 
mills was very great, and in certain 
State which were not mountainous 
this soil is found to-day, deep, black 
and fertile. It has been ground very 
fine, and when we learn the peculiar 
way in which plants take up food 


from soil we understand why corn 
grows so well in these States. 

King Corn requires other things 
besides rich, mellow soil, such as an 
adequate rainfall and a_ proper 
amount of sunshine and warmth; but 
certain it is that you can draw a 
line around the world’s greatest corn 
patch, enclosing Northern Mis- 
souri, Eastern Kansas and Nebraska, 
Towa and Northern Illinois, and 
there is where the nation’s surplus 
corn is grown, and the soil from 
which it grows is glacial and allu- 
vial, made in past ages for this very 
purpose—who knows? 

What a wonderful creation we live 
in. The works of the Creator become 
more wondrous and awe-inspiring as 
we delve into the mysteries of the 
universe with the mind He has given 
us to think with; a mind at once so 
feeble and so powerful—powerful in 
the light of what we have discovered 
and crystallized into human history, 
weak and puny confronting the un- 
solved problems of the Infinite—H. 
A. Bereman, in Colman’s Rural 


World. 





Time to Thresh Wheat and How to Kill 
Weevils. 


A Journal reporter who occasion- 
all goes over to the Henderson Rol- 
ler Mill and talks with Mr. J. E. 
Henderson, the manager, because 
he is an interesting talker in his 
line, the other day requested Mr. 
Henderson to give some informa- 
tion about the saving and caring for 
wheat after it is made, and especial- 
ly about preventing the depredations 
of the weevil. He gave not only a 
remedy for the weevil, but also an 
important point on threshing. He 
said: 

“Tt is a well known fact that sev- 
eral thousand bushels of fairly good 
wheat, if it had been properly taken 
eare of, was lost or ruined, for bread- 
making purposes, in Union County 
year before last. A large portion 
was ruined by being threshed and 
stored away when it was wet or 
damp, in old dirty barrels, boxes or 
bins, and allowed to remain there to 
must and rot; while another portion 
that was in very fair condition at 
the time it was threshed was stored 
in large quantities in damp, unsuit- 
able places and was ruined by ‘black 
weevil.’ 

“Now, don’t have your. grain 
threshed when it is damp or wet. 
Don’t store it in the smokehouse in 
old dirty barrels or boxes, but spread 
it out on your granary or barn floor, 
not more than 10 or 12 inches deep 
—thinner if you have plenty of 
room—and stir it every few days 
with a hoe or rake until it is thor- 
oughly dry. It will then be in fine 
condition to store in large quanti- 
ties. Keep in cool, dry places in 
clean bins that may be closed if nee- 
essary. 

“Tf black weevils make their ap- 
pearance in a bin of wheat, don’t 
wait until they ruin the whole lot. 
Procure from your druggist a few 
pounds of carbon bisulphide, place 
a small quantity in several old plates 
or other earthen vessels and _ set 








them in the bin on top of the wheat; 
then cover the entire bin over close 
so that the vapor or gas cannot es- 
cape. The vapor produced being 
heavier than the air, will penetrate 
to the bottom of the bin and kill 
every living thing in the bin. After 
treating in this way, the wheat can 
be examined, and if found to yet be 
infected, which case is hardly like- 
ly, the process should be repeated. 

“Most people also have a wrong 
idea about the time at which their 
wheat should be threshed. There is 
an old idea that threshing should be 
put off as long as possible. This is 
exactly wrong. It should be done 
as quickly as possible. This is true 
because the weevil will then have 
less time to get into the wheat, it 
getting in before the wheat is 
threshed. The history of the weevil 
when known, will make it quite clea: 
that early threshing is advisable. 

“The moth appears during Ma: 
and June and passes to the fields 
where the female deposits its egg 
on the standing wheat either singl: 
or in clusters of 20 to 30. Thes 
eggs are red in color and hatch i 
from four to seven days, when th 
minute caterpillars burrow into th 
wheat kernel and feed within i 
Upon reaching maturity the cate: 
pillars have left little of the grai 
kernel except the outside _ shell 
About this time it spins a silken ec 
coon, transforms to a chrysalis an 
a moth emerges from a small hole i 
the shell a few days later, the enti 
period from egg to adult embracir 
in summer about four or five week 
The female then deposits her eg; 
for another brood, and in this ma: 
ner several generations are produce 
in a year, the number depending « 
the condition of temperature as b 
fore mentioned. 

“Tt is almost impossible to preve 
infestation, as the moth lays its eg 
on the standing grain in the fiel« 
The infestation, however, can 
greatly reduced by harvesting a 
thrashing as soon as possible aft 
the grain has reached maturity a: 
by this method the introduction 
the moth into the granary can 
practically prevented. The stori 
of the grain in stacks in the fields 
mow permits the breeding to go 
unmolested, therefore early thre: 
ing is advised. However, when t 
moth is known to exist in the gre 
ary the treatment I have mentior 
will kill it.’—Monroe Journal. 





The farmers who planted cucu 
bers this season have much cause 
congratulate themselves, and in f: 
they seem to be elated over th 
suecess so far. The crop is yield: 
very well, and the prices have be 
very high and are still keeping 
—New Bern Journal. 





The truck crop in this section 1 
a great success. The prices w 
good. It has brought at least a k 
million dollars to this county. 
crops in this section of the St 
are good. Corn, cotton and toba 
are looking well. The seasons h 
been all that could be desirec 





Washington dispatch. 
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WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 






































Roman Catholicism in the State of 














Georgia is making rapid progress. 








In 1897 there was in Atlanta but one 











Catholic church, with a membership 





































































of 4,000; now there are two churches 
with more than 9,000 worshippers. 
Senator Pettus takes a gloomy 
view of the outlook for the Demo- 
cratic Party in the next Presidential 
He inter-party 
quarrels will prevent the Democrats 
from going into the campaign with 


campaign. thinks 


any chance of winning. 
Attorney-General Bell aud District 
Attorney Bee, in the name of the 
State of Texas, have filed the first 
suit against a_ labor 
union under the anti-trust law. seek- 
ing to recover heavy penalties and 
asking an injunction restraining the 
anion and ofticers from making and 
2ontinuing a boyeott that has been 
salled. 


In an address at 


ever entered 


the Yale com- 
nencement on Monday Andrew D. 
White, former president of Cornell 
ind ambassador to Germany, called 
ipon the millionaires of America to 
rive $14,000,000 to the universities 
f this country for professorships 
ind fellowships in publie affairs, pol- 
ties, administration, American his- 
ory and kindred studies. 

The Mississippi prohibitionists,who 
ave established political headquar- 
ers at Jackson, have sent letters to 
ll the candidates for the Legisla- 
ire, asking them to pledge them- 


elves to vote for a prohibition 
mendment to the State Constitu- 
ion. While a majority of the ean- 


idates have not yet answered this 
uery, all who have answered have 
xpressed willingness to vote for the 
mendment and submit the question 
f constitutional prohibition to the 
opular vote. 

One of the embarrassing 
1ings in connection with the pres- 
nt situation is the personality of 
1e present Postmaster-General. No 
ther man in that position ever en- 
yed so little of public confidence in 
vis very direction Mr. 
ayne, although it must be said for 
m that the troubles which now have 


most 


as does 


rm the department asunder are not 
* his making, but are the heritage 
- past ecrookedness which has come 
ywn to him. But as a spoilsman 
the spoilsmen, as a man known 
be partisan first, last and all the 
me, Mr. Payne’s own conduct in 
e matter of the present investiga- 
on has only confirmed the suspi- 
ons of the people that he will not 
t the truth be known, no matter 
His 
tempt to laugh down the Tulloch 
arges, followed by his attack upon 
-Cashier Tulloch’s character, fol- 
ved in turn by his insistence that 


what cost he suppresses it. 














































nlloch’s charges were a reflection 
on the late President McKinley, 
d then, last of all, the compelled 


mission that every one of Tul- 






































loch’s charges was true—all this is 
but one case of many in which Mr. 
Payne is said to have shown insin- 
cerity in the investigation.—Chicago 
Rural Voice. 

Nor is the apparently successful 
favorable com- 
mercial factor, though it has earried 
eotton for July and August delivery 
above 14 cents a pound, which of 
course is a very profitable figure for 
those who have real cotton to sell. 
But most of the real cotton in sight 
seems to be owned by “King” Brown 
of New Orleans, and his clique of 
bull operators. 


corner in cotton a 


Cotton mills in New 
England are shutting down because 
they can’t afford to buy cotton at 
eurrent prices; and those who have 
it prefer to sell their stoeks on hand, 
beeause there is more profit in tak- 
ing cash for it than in making it into 
cloth in the present or prospective 
state of the market. Foreign manu- 
facturers are making every effort to 
open up new sources of supply for 
their material, so as not to be de- 
pendent upon that of the United 
States. Cotton is already raised to 
a considerable extent in Central Asia 
and India, as well as in Egynt, and 
there is almost indefinite room for 
expansion by the use of European 
capital and the adoption of improved 
methods it would facilitate. 
Besides, the opportunity of cotton 
eulture in Africa is believed to be 
very great, and both Great Britain 
and Germany are preparing for ex- 
periments in that direction. In both 
these directions the cotton corner 
may do inealeulable harm.—Country 
Gentleman. 


which 


Effect of the Cotton Corner. 

Tt appears that it is New Orleans 
speculators who hove cornered the 
supply of eotton and run the price 
for July and August delivery to 14 
eents. The Durham Herald truly re- 
that 12-cent cotton at this 
season does more harm than good, 


marks 


since the farmers are not benefited 
and the mills and the 
New York Journal of Commerce ob- 
serves that simultaneously with this 
fictitious price and the prospect of 
higher, “come additional reports of 
eotton mills in New England shut- 
ting down in consequence of the 
cost of material;” and further, that 
“the speculators in cotton are sup- 
plementing the efforts of striking 
labor unions to injure the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the ecoun- 
try, simply because they have a 
chance of immediate gain at the ex- 
pense of each other and of those en- 
gaged in legitimate business.” It 
continues that they are stimulating 
the efforts of foreign manufacturers 
to open up new sources of supply, 
and while we do not consent that the 
primacy of the South is seriously 
threatened in this industry by the 
possibilities which Central Asia and 
India, Egypt and Africa present, yet 
it is justified in its criticism of the 
“predatory methods” of the specula- 
tors and in its denunciation of them 
as “bandits and pirates of com- 
meree.” Undoubtedly they are, for 
their own benefit, doing infinite dam- 
age to men who are interested in cot- 
ton on a legitimate basis, but unhap- 
pily they cannot be reached by law 
and there is no avenue to their hearts 
and consciences through which they 
may be appealed to.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


are losers : 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
New Rural Mail Delivery Regulations— 
The Postoffice Scandal. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

the 
an- 
the 
adoption of a new policy in the ad- 
ministration of the rural free deliv- 
ery service whereby Congressional 


The most important result of 
Postoftice 
nounced to-day. 


investigation was 


It consists of 


districts will be hereafter ignored 
and the service installed only as con- 
ditions warrant it. It is explained 
that heretofore there has been the 
most insistent pressure brought by 
members of Congress who regarded 
the establishment of rural routes in 
their districts as essential to their 
political suecess and in many _ in- 
stances such routes have been estab- 
lished, regardless of the warrant for 
so doing. So serious had this condi- 
tion become that Postmaster-General 
Payne regarded it as a serious men- 
ace to the business-like administra- 
tion of the Postoffice Department and 
as threatening to saddle the Depart- 
ment with a deficit as large or larger 
that by 


abuses of the second-class privilege. 


than oeeasioned former 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 4ND RURAL 
DELIVERY. 
Under the administration of 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gener- 
al Bristow, all this is to be changed. 
Tlereafter the only relation which 
members of Congress will sustain to 
the free delivery service will be in 
the presentation to the Department 
of petitions from their constituents 
asking that rural routes be establish- 
ed. The clamor of Con- 
gressmen that the their 
districts be first inspected will prove 


insistent 
routes in 
unavailing; the inspector going into 
a State will take up the petitions in 
the order in which they have been 
filed and will report without preju- 
dice the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the proposed routes. Those 
routes which will serve the greatest 
number of patrons will be first es- 
tablished, the disttiets be 
Republican Democratie, 


whether 

or and, 
moreover, the rule that every route 
must be approximately 25 miles lone 
and serve at least 100 persons will 
be adhered to. It is appreciated that 
the new poliey will meet with the 
most vigorous opposition from Con- 
gressmen who desire to strengthen 
their political fences by means of 
the free delivery service, but Mr. 
of the 
Postmaster-General that he will re- 
ceive hearty support in his policy of 


3ristow has the assurance 


administering his bureau for the best 
interest of the government, regard- 
less of the political fortunes of indi- 
vidual members of Congress. 
ANOTHER POSTOFFICE SCANDAL. 


Some interesting facts are coming 
to light in connection with the in- 
vestigation of the General Minfold- 
Yompany of Franklin, Pa. As 
has been told in these letters, this 
company makes a patented duplicat- 
ing paper which it sells to the gov- 
ernment as a result of a special pro- 


ing 


vision inserted in the sundry civil 
bill passed at the first session of the 
last Congress and adopted by a sub- 





committee of which Representative 
Ler 


further appears that Representative 


Joseph Cannon was chairman. 


Joseph Sibley is a stock-holder in 
the company and it is rumored that 
Representative Cannon and other in- 
The 


government 


fluential politicians are also. 
to the 
goods amounting to approximately 
$400,000 annually. The father-in- 
law of Mr. Sibley is president of the 
company 


company sells 


is the 
Refer- 
ring to the subject of members of 
Congress being stockholders in com- 


and his son-in-law 


Washington representative. 


panies which sell supplies to the gov- 
ernment, a prominent official said 
to-day that the practice was becom- 
ing a fearful abuse. He said that 
once such stock was purchased or ac- 
cepted there existed a constant temp- 
tation to make liberal if not extrava- 
gamit, appropriations for the  pur- 
chase of the products of such com- 
the 
loss oceasioned to the government 
thereby was not less than $50,000,000 
a year. 

THE SPEAKER TO PREVENT ANY FINAN- 

CIAL LEGISLATION 

been created 
among Eastern politicians and bus- 
iness men by the announcement that 


panies and, in his’ estimation, 


Consternation has 


Speaker-to-be Cannon, in his capacity 
of Speaker, will not permit the con- 
sideration of any financial legisla- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 
The Aldrich sub-committee has de- 
voted considerable time this summer 
to drafting a measure somewhat 
along the lines of the Aldrich bill 
which it has been anticipated would 
be passed early in the next session 
and there is little doubt that the 
measure will pass the Senate, but un- 
der the existing rules of the ITouse 
the Speaker is all powerful and it is 
regarded as doubtful if the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Cannon, if he persists in 
it, ean be overcome. There is already 
some talk of changing the rules of 
the House as soon as Congress con- 
venes but the tremendous power of 
the Speaker, who has it in his power 
to make all the committee appoint- 
ments, is a difficult thing to eontend 
with. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., July 4, 1908. 





Boom in Kansas for Judge Clark. 

Topeka, Kan., July 2.—A big edi- 
tion of Bryan’s paper containing a 
Presidential boom for Walter Clark, 
Clark 
Bryan says he is 
the greatest man in the country and 
is close to the people. It is Bryan’s 
idea that the next fight is to be be- 
tween the powers of plutocracy and 
the “plain common people.” Bryan’s 
boom for Clark is addressed especial- 
ly to the people of Kansas, and his 
effort is to offset the movement to 
carry Kansas for Grover Cleveland 
or some other “gold bug” in the next 
Democratic national convention. 
Bryan argues that there can be no 
compromise — with Clevelandism, 
which he declares is exaggerated Re- 
publicanism. He says that Roose- 
velt is preferable to Cleveland. Bryan 
wants Kansas to come out good and 
strong for Clark and show plutocracy 
that they have not repudiated the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms. 

Walter Clark is Chief Justice of 
the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


is being cireulated in Kansas. 
is Bryan’s choice. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

Moore County is to have a new 
jail, costing $9,750. 

Duplin County Confederate Vet- 
erans will hold their annual reunion 
on Thursday, August 6, at Kenans- 
ville. 

It is said that the pay-roll of the 
Southern Railway at Spencer 
amounts to upwards of $75,000 per 
month. 


An election is to be held in Salis- 
bury August 4 on the question of is- 
suing $90,000 of bonds for street im- 
provements. 

Thirty-six banks have been char- 
tered and permission to do 

Carolina 


given 


business in North under 


the new law. 

The number of rural free delivery 
mail routes in North Carolina is now 
323, an inerease of sixty since the 
first of the year. 

News and Observer: The new ree- 

tor for St. Mary’s School, of Raleigh, 
has been eleeaed to sueeceed Bishop- 
elect Theodore D. Bratton, resigned. 
This is Rev. MceNeeley DuBose, now 
rector of Trinity Church, of Ashe- 
ville, a South Carolinian by birth, 
but for. fifteen years in Asheville. It 
is a selection worthy of the school 
and of the Episcopal dioceses which 
are behind it. 
Laurin- 
burg will soon be known as a very 
important trucking point. Large 
quantities of beans are now being 
shipped every day. Monday’s ship- 
ments amounted to 178 crates, and 
yesterday amounted to 174. Laurin- 
burg is already famous for its fine 
More 
than 800 cars were shipped from this 
place last year, and the indications 
now are that the shipments in 1903 
will by far exceed last year’s. 


Laurinburg Exchange: 


watermelons and ecanteloupes. 


The cucum- 
ber is just now the most interesting 
crop 


Tarboro Southerner: 

around Conetoe, Edgecome 
County. While other 
sections are talking about the pro- 
spective prices for tobacco, cotton 
and peanuts, the Conetoe farmer has 
ceased all his Irish potato, cabbage 
and lettuce talk and 


farmers in 


rattles away 
which they eall 
eukes. They are selling now for 
about $2.50 a bushel. 
it is said, has just refused an offer 
of $1,000 for the product on four 
acres. 


about cucumbers, 


One farmer, 


Announcement was made last week 
of additional rural delivery service 
for Charlotte, effective July 15. Six 
more carriers will be named. Length 
of routes is 137 miles, covering an 
area of 142 square miles. Popula- 
tion to be served is 2,268, and num- 
ber of houses on route 567. The 
postoffices are discon- 
tinued: Cluster, Hornet, Gladis, Ar- 
lington, Burdette, Madge, Shamrock, 
Kingwood, Rankin, Sugar Creek, 
Kent, Croft, Griffith, Lodo, Sardis 
and Shopton, as are also three star 


following 


routes. 


American Agriculturist: There 
now seems no doubt but that there is 
a considerable decrease in the to- 
North Carolina 
A correspondent of the 


baceo acreage in 
this year. 
Western Tobaceo Journal estimates 
that the decrease in Eastern North 
Carolina for the year will amount 
to at least 30,000,000 pounds, while 
other correspondents estimate the 
decrease in acreage at from 15 to 20 
per cent. One of the chief causes 
is said to be due to the spell of dry, 
cold weather which followed shortly 
after the young plants had been set 
out in early April. One correspond- 
ent claims to have walked over at 
least 25,000 acres of tobacco without 
seeing as much as fifty acres of real 
Many growers have 
taken out their tobacco and planted 
cotton. 

Statesville Landmark: Judge Wal- 
ter H. Neal, of the Superior Court 
bench, has been collecting divorce 


healthy plants. 


statistics in North Carolina and in 
the returns received from 85 of the 
97 counties he finds that 515 divorcees 
have been granted during the past 
year and 601 eases are now pending. 
Mecklenburg County heads the list 
with 33 divorees granted and 22 
pending; Wake is second with 25 
granted and 23 pending, and QGuil- 
ford is third, with 24 granted and 19 
pending. Iredell, we are proud to 
say, is well down toward the foot of 
the list, only two divorces having 
been granted within the year and 
The number of 
divorce eases in the State in a year 
will doubtless surprise the general 
public. The rapidity with which the 
solemn marriage tie is severed is one 
of the results of modern life and 
lax divorce laws. It is a matter for 
serious thought. 


three now pending. 


Morganton Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Messrs. W. Hl. Westall, of 
Asheville, and A. S. Abernethy, of 
Hickory, yesterday closed a deal for 
the timber on a part of Mr. Horace 
Haney’s fine Linville River farm. 
The purchase price was $7,750. Mr. 
Haney, who came here from Phila- 
delphia, bought his farm several 
years ago for $6,000. He has sold off 
timber to the amount of more than 
$10,000 and would not take $10,000 
for the farm he has left. This is but 
another instance of the advance of 
real estate values in the county. The 
Observer has frequently deplored the 
destruction of chestnut oak timber 
in the mountains for tan bark pur- 
poses. It is a gratifying fact that 
the loss of timber is not complette. 
The saw mills are now cutting the 
chestnut oak logs, which were peeled 
four of five years ago, and are get- 
ting from them good sound lumber, 
which is in active demand. 


Wilson dispatch: Judge Shaw 
went upon the bench at 9.30 o’elock 
this morning, and the jury in the cel 
ebrated case against Morgan, Whit- 
ley, Rich, Allen and Ward, charged 
with the killing of Perey Jones, came 
into the box and announced that they 
had not and could not agree upon a 
Shaw 
the jury for their excellent demeanor 
during the trial of this long and 


verdict. Judge commended 





tedious case, for the earnest and 
careful attention given to the wit- 
nesses and to the counsel in argu- 
ment, and ordered that a mistrial be 
entered. It is understood that the 
jury stood eight for conviction and 
four for acquittal. Judge Shaw com- 
mented on the apparent fact that 
much erime and lawlessness abound- 
ed in this community, and said that 
to a very great extent it was attrib- 
utable to neglect on the part of the 
officers of the law to do their sworn 
duty, and that the houses of ill re- 
pute and gambling dens from which 
so much lawlessness proceeds could 
be wiped out of town if the author- 
ities would only be brave and do their 
duty. 

Wake Forest Catalogue: The Stu- 
dents’ Aid Fund originated in a plan 
Mr. J. W. Denmak, 
student at Wake Forest, 
about twenty-five years ago. Under 
wise management by its trustees, it 
total 
funds now aggregate about thirteen 
thousand dollars. Hundreds _ of 
young men, many of them now filling 
positions of 


suggested by 


while a 


has steadily grown until its 


prominence, have en- 
joyed its help. Not one dollar of it 
has ever been lost. Its purpose is to 
make cash loans at five per cent in- 
terest, for expenses other than tui- 
tion, to worthy, non-ministerial stu- 
dents. During the past session all 
applicants have been aided, thirty in 
number. A large number may re- 
eive loans next session. Prospective 
students are invited to correspond 
with the treasurer, Prof. J. B. 
Carlyle, Wake Forest, N. C. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin 


The weather has been very favor- 
able for eorn during the past few 
weeks, and over most of the central- 
eastern portion of the State it has 
improved materially, is strong and 
healthy. Laying by is now general 
in the central portion, though west 
of the Blue Ridge much corn is just 
first cultivation; in 
some places there has been too much 
rain for low-land corn. The growth 
of cotton has been slow; too much 


receiving its 


rain and cloudy weather, preventing 
cultivation, has brought a large por- 
tion of the crop into a very grassy 
state; in the south some plants have 
died from black rust; lice continue 
to injure the crop; there has, how- 
ever, been some improvement, and 
squares are beginning to form on 
early planted in the south. Tobacco 
is doing fairly well; some has been 
eut and cured in Onslow, Bladen, 
Greene and Craven Counties; fur- 
ther north good, but 
plants are small and slender; top- 
Sweet potatoes, 
Trish potatoes, peanuts and rice are 
well. wheat is 
the Blue 
Ridge; elsewhere most of the wheat, 
winter oats and rye have’ been 
housed, and threshing continues. 
Uneut spring oats are very poor on 
account of damage by rust. Peas 
are being sown in stubble land and 
are growing nicely. Peaches are rot- 
ting badly in some sections; apples, 
pears, grapes and blackberries are 
promising. 


stands are 
ping is underway. 


doing Harvesting 


now underway west of 











To Have a Female College in Connec- 
tion With Trinity, 


There is a great movement on foot 
to build in connection with Trinity 
College a great female college, and 
a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the board of trustees of Trinity 
will be held next week to consider the 
organization of this college. 

Mr. J. H. Southgate, chairman of 
the board of trustees, admitted this 
evening that such a move was on 
foot, and said that while the plans 
were definitely conceived, he was not 
ready to give them to the public as 
yet. Continuing, he said that the 
woman’s college at Trinity would 
start out with the advantages of a 
million dollar investment and that 
when the plans should be perfected 
it would be the greatest movement 
ever made in the South in behalf of 
higher education for women. 

Something definite will be done at 
the meeting of the executive ecommit- 
tee of Trinity next week. It is con- 
sidered that the woman’s college is 
a certainty.—Durham dispatch. 





Guilford’s New Departure. 

The newspapers of the State have 
commented upon the fact that Guil- 
ford County has gone, not only out 
of the county, but out of the State 
to select its Superintendent of Pub- 
Prof. Thomas A. 
Sharpe, Superintendent of Schools 
of Darlington, S. C., but as we 
think, a 


lic Instruction. 


native of Mecklenburg 
County, this State, and a graduate 
of our University, has been selected. 
We are not personally acquainted 
with Prof. Sharpe, but understand 
that he is a first-class man in every 
particular. 

The Board, it is said, intends to 
take advantage of the changes re- 
cently made in the school law to em- 
ploy a competent man, and pay him 
a salary 
with the 
Until recently, it has been the cus- 
tom all over North Carolina to em- 


somewhat eommensuprate 


importance of his work. 


ploy a man as Sounty Superinten- 
dent who, on account of the meager- 
ness of the salary, was compelled to 
spend the most of his time in some 
other employment, and do 
routine work. The law has been 
changed so as to allow the larger 
counties to employ a competent man 


only 


at a livine salary; and Guilford is 
one of the first counties to take ad- 
vantage of the change. 

It is another long step forward in 
the work of education in rural dis- 
tricts. Let the good work continue. 
—Greensboro Advocate. 





John Oshorne, the negro who bru- 
tally assaulted, outraged and robbed 
Mrs. Lizzie Wentz, an aged widow 
who lives alone ten miles west of 
Monroe, last Monday morning, was 
eaptured near Indian Trail, in this 
county, yesterday afternoon about 3 
oelock. His eaptors immediately 
took him before Esquire Brown at 
that point, who gave him a henring, 
committing him for trial. He was 
then started to the county jail at this 
point, in charge of a deputy. When 
about two miles of the journey was 
covered the deputy was accosted by 
a body of men who took the prisoner 
and lynched him.—Monroe dispatch 
3rd. 
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, vorld, but id takes a man mit money 


The Poet’s Faith.* 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of 
blood; 
That nothing walks. with aimless 
feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d 
Or east as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile com- 


plete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 





So runs my dream; but what am I]? 

An infant crying in the night; 

An infant erying for the light; 
And with no language but a ery. 
—From “In Memoriam.” by Alfred 

Tennyson. 





Relieved. 


She glided into the office and quiet- 
ly approached the editor’s desk. “T 
have written a poem,” she began. 

“Well!” exclaimed the editor, with 
a look and tone intended to anni- 
hilate. 

But she calmly resumed: “I have 
written a poem on ‘My Father’s 
Barn,’ and ? 

“Oh!” interrupted the editor, with 
extraordinary suavity, “you don’t 
know how greatly I am relieved. A 
poem written on your father’s barn, 
eh? I was afraid it was written on 
paper, and that you wanted me to 
publish it. If I should ever happen 
to drive past your father’s barn, Ill 
stop and read the poem.”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 








Dinkelspielers. 
Ven ve ged vot ve vant ve chener- 
ally doan’d vant id. 
Knowledge is ven ve learn to for- 
get dings dot doan’d do us any goot. 
Efery man dot is approachable vas 
nod touchable. 


I know a man dot reads all der 
latest novels und sdill eats pie mit a 
knife. 

Der viskey uf to-day is der head- 
ache uf to-morrow. 

Be goot und you vill be habby, bud 
you von’t ged your name in der pa- 
pers fery often. 

Vun reason ve doan’d like der man 
dot talks aboud himself, is because 
ve dink he should be talking aboud 
us. 
eferyding in dis 


Money ain’d 


to belief so. 

A literary sneerer is a man dot 
tried to do vot he sneers ad und bit 
his tongue.—George V. Hobart, in 
The Book of the Royal Blue. 


*This is No. 127 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
Ram, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
head, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 





HOW ONE TEACHER BEAUTIFIED 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


A Letter That Tells an Intensely Inter- 
esting and Profitable Story. 


The following letter, dated April 
27, 1903, was written to Miss Edith 
I. Royster, of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, by a Wake County _ teacher. 
Miss Royster is president of the 
Wake County Woman’s Association 
for the Promotion of Better School 
Houses. The letter as read at the 
meeting of the State Association, 
held in Greensboro, May 5th, is as 
follows: 

“When I took charge of the Eagle 
Roek school in last I 
found a house in the midst of a large 
yard grown up in briers, weeds, and 
Just in front of the 
door was a road made by drivers 


September 


broom sedge. 


taking a short cut from one public 
road to another. 

“The interior of the house was no 
more inviting, containing only desks 
and two small blackboards, the floors 
and walls being much discolored. I 
had to begin with small things. I 
found two nice, large calendars, and 
hung one in each room. I also told 
the trustees that three more black- 
boards were needed, and these they 
willingly gave. 

“Then I learned that one of the 
trustees had a large map of the 
United States. I went after this 
map and got it. Indeed, he lent it 
with pleasure when I told how much 
it was Shortly after this 
the County Superintendent visited 
the school, and I asked for a globe 
to be paid for by the county. He re- 
plied that it would be a pleasure to 
present the school with one, which he 
did. It has been of great service. 

“But the yard gave me the hor- 
I laid tne case before the 
children and called upon them for 
help toward a new order of things. 
Then I appointed December 13 as 
work day on the yard, and sent re- 


needed. 


rors. 


quests to several patrons to be there 
on that day, and in the notes speci- 
fied the tools each should bring. 

“When I drove up with my wagon 
load of tools and workmen on the 
13th waiting for me a 
strong force of hands and eight 
They plowed, and 
chopped and dug, and harrowed, and 
laid off walks, and when we left 
things were marvelously changed. 

“The following Friday was _ ap- 
pointed Arbor Day, and all the peo- 
ple of the whether 
patrons or not, were invited to bring 
trees. Nature recognized her friends, 
and gave a lovely day, and the people 
came. The children rendered some 
Miss Roy- 
ster followed with an address, and 
then we went out and planted the 
trees. There were forty-seven plant- 
ed, mostly elms and maples. 

“One gentleman sent word that it 
was impossible for him to be there 
then, but to have three places mark- 
ed, and when I began the new year 
his trees would be there. They were. 
IIe named one for me, one for my 
assistant, and one for the preacher. 
The preacher—ungrateful one—has 


there were 


horses and mules. 


community, 


appropriate selections. 











died, but the teachers, as was to be 
expected, are holding their own. Out 
of the fifty trees forty-six lived. 

“The map trustee had some rye, 
and he volunteered to sow it on the 
ground and so prepare the soil for 
grass next fall. 

“A letter to our Congressman tell- 
ing about the work and asking for 
trees brought seven choice varieties 
from Washington, which have been 
tended with great care. 

“T sent a little sketch of our Ar- 
bor Day to the Youth’s Companion, 
and by way of encouragement, this 
paper sent the school a set of his- 
torical pictures and a _ handsome 
United States flag. What a happy 
time that was! 

“The five pictures were neatly 
framed and glazed though the efforts 
of five little girls, and do brighten 
Each little tot 
was allowed to choose the picture 


the walls so much. 


she wanted to frame, and her name 
and the date were written across the 
back. This gladdened their little 
hearts and was, at the same time, an 
object lesson showing that efforts 
bring results. 

“About this time I interested the 
large girls in buying a earpet to 
cover an unsightly rostrum. They 
were instructed not to take more 
than five cents from any one, but 
that that one might be visited by 
each of them in turn. The money 
came right in, and the carpet was 
soon down. 

“A erying need here was a well. 
Water for the school (88 children) 
had to be brought a long distance. 
So I borrowed a buggy and mule and 
drove round the country soliciting 
subscriptions to dig a well. Some 
promised cash and others agreed to 
haul stones for the wall. One man 
said that he would make up any de- 
ficit there might be when the work 
was done. 

“The well has not been digged, 
however, because a digger could not 
then be found, but one has now been 
secured, and the work will com- 
mence. 

“The Ladies’ Association organ- 
ized by Miss Royster has planted 
fourteen flowering shrubs, violets, 
lilies, chrysanthemums, honeysuckle, 
clematis, Virginia creeper, and thir- 
ty-four rose bushes, and the Con- 
gressman has remembered us again 
with packages of seeds. 

“When the rye was planted I had 
left a large square made by the angle 
Most of the 
My friendly 
trustee gave cedar posts for the two 
open sides, and this square is wired 


of two rooms, in part. 


flowers are set here. 


in. I sent to a livery stable and 
asked for wire that comes round 


bales of hay. This isn’t very strong, 
but answers as a protection now, and 
next year perhaps a_ better 
may be forthcoming. 

“Plans for a library are on foot, 
and eleven volumes have been do- 
nated. This work is engaging my 
attention now, and by the close of 
another year my school hopes to 
make a good library report. The 
hope is also indulged that the ceil- 
ings may be painted white and the 
walls tinted a soft color. 


fence 








“Things are looking pretty now. 
The rye is green, the violets have 
bloomed, and the roses are budding. 
The trees are making a brave show, 
and Friday I tried them to see how 
many made shade enough to cover 
me. 

“Tt does me good to stand in the 
door and contrast the present with 
the showing we made in December; 
and, with the exception of the well, 
it has cost almost nothing, for the 
carpet and frames came by getting 
a nickel here and there, and no one 
is the poorer. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ ANNIE ABERNATHY. 

Eagle Rock, N. C., April 27, 1903. 

“Miss Royster, you will doubtless 
think that such small happenings 
might have been told in fewer words 
—but. perhaps, you have a blue pen- 
ceil.” 





George Washington’s Poetry. 


At the age of fifteen, like many 
another school-boy, Washington fell 
in love. The man who was destined 
to be the Commander of the Revo- 
lutionary Army wandered through 
the shaded groves of Mount Vernon 
composing verses, which from a ecrit- 
ical standpoint were 
Seraps of verse were mingled with 
notes of surveys, and interspersed 
with the accounts which that meth- 
odical statesman kept from his 
school-days until he died. 

In the archives at the Capitol, on 
a yellowed page, in Washington’s 
own handwriting, these lines are still 
to be read: 


Oh Ye Gods, why should my Poor 
Resistless Heart 
Stand to oppose thy might and 
Power, 
At Last surrender to Cupid’s feath- 
er’d Dart, 
And now lays 
Hour 
For her that’s Pityless of my grief 
and Woes, 
And will not on me Pity take. 
lle sleep amongst my most inveter- 
ate Foes, 
And with gladness never wish to 
wake 
In deluding sleepings let my Eyelids 
close, 
That in an enraptured Dream I 
may 
In a soft lulling sleep and gentle 
repose 
Possess those joys denied by Day. 
—Myrtle Reed in the July Woman’s 
Home Companion, 


Bleeding every 





Good Advice. 


A farmer stepped into a printing 
office and said to the editor: “I'd 
like to take your paper, but I’m too 
poor.” “Go home,” said the editor, 
“and pick out a hen, call her mine, 
sell or save the eggs from her for 
me, and if she wants to set, let her, 
and next fall bring her and the pro- 
duce from that hen. IYIll send the 
paper.” When fall came he found 
ers.he was paying the price of two 
papers. After that he was never too 
poor to take a paper. Besides, when 
he wanted to borrow his neighbor’s 
paper he was always reading it, so 
he had to wait until the news was old 


or take it second-handed. There is 
nothing like taking one of your own 
and get the news from first hands. 
Try it—Greensboro Record. 
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Mrs. Carlyle Once More. 


Two large volumes serve to revive 
the waning the trials 
and tribulations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle. The introduction by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, a special- 

nervous. diseases, amply 
that Mrs. Carlyle suffered 
from all manner of nervous mala- 
dies—hysteria, mneurasthenia, mel- 

The letters are dreary 
but they do enforce two 


interest in 


ist in 
proves 


ancholia. 
reading, 
lessons. : 

The first is that women ought to 
be trained—as in babyhood one 
trains girls to modesty—not to talk 
about their own 





or write 
toms.” 
There is searecely an organ of her 
body with which Mrs. Carlyle’s let- 
not concerned. Stomach, 
all 
are treated with drugs and blisters 
and poultices——and the world is 
asked to be present while the doses 


“symp- 


ters are 





spine, head, throat, eyes, liver, 





are swallowed and the fomentations 
allayed. 
The sordid story ought to serve to 


applied and the nauseas 
seal the lips of every woman who 
reads it, and to stay her pen when- 
ever she is tempted to speak or write 
of her own ailments. 

The other grim lesson in the dig- 
nity of reserve is to be had in the 
Car- 
lyle lets her clever wit ery “Havoe!” 
and dashes upon one or another of 
her friends or acquaintances with a 
stinging epithet or a rankling sar- 
One gentleman “has a face 
not unlike a baboon”;. another is 
“an arrant humbug”; a rich woman 
is “an unleavened lump”; dining at 
the house of certain friends “is like 
seasickness—one thinks at the time 
one will never, never encounter it 
again, and then the impression 
wears off, and one thinks that this 
time it will be more bearable.” Even 
a crowd of men and women does 
not escape the lash of her criticism. 

One cannot help thinking how 
George Eliot would have reflected 
that these plain and “commonplace 
people bear a conscience,” and that 
they have “their unspoken sorows 
and their sacred joys,” and that there 
is “a pathos in their very insignifi- 
cance—in the comparison of their 
dim and narrow life with the glori- 
ous possibilities of that human na- 
ture which they share.” 

In short, the “Letters” go to show 
for the thousandth time that sweet- 
ness is better than cleverness, that 
love lives longer than hate, and that 
reserve and charity in a woman are 
the very salt which keeps character 
sound and good.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


scores of instances where Mrs. 


easm. 





A Greater Need. 


He (droning along)—“There are 
various ways of testing a dia- 
mond—” 

She (petulantly)—“Pshaw! Ts 
there any way of testing a man who 
comes often to find out whether he 
has any intention of giving a dia- 
mond ?” 





Ananias Apronstring (reciting the 
Declaration)—All men are created 
free and equal— 

Kittie Kidder (interrupting)-— 
Yes; but lot’s of ’em get married. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


The letters this week are all inter- 
esting, but we miss the general con- 
versational letters. Nobody is re- 
quired to write on the subject under 
discussion; remember that we should 
be glad to have you write a letter 
for the Chat and choose your own 
subject. Some of the very best let- 
ters we have ever published were 
written on no special subject, but 
treated of miscellaneous matters of 
general interest. 

Nellie tells us of the negro and 
his societies. It is a most remark- 
able fact that the blacks are the 
most faithful society members in 
existence. JI have known them to ab- 
stain from food in order to save 
money enough to pay their society 
dues. Insurance companies have 
taken advantage of this fact and 
have made large profits thereby. (I 
am digressing in this, for I am not 
allowing myself to talk of the sub- 
ject under discussion.) 

You know that my letter last week 
alluded to the importanee of improv- 
ing and beautifying country school- 
houses. This week I wish to eall 
your attention to the letter telling 
of what has been done in one rural 


community in Wake County. Hav- 
ing attended service and_ several 


social meetings in this house of 
which Miss Abernathy tells, it is 
especially gratifying to me to note 
the improvement already made. 
What has been done at Eagle Rock 
may be done at other places. Is 
there a neglected school-house in 
your community? If so, can’t some 
body ‘help: to fix it up? A leader is 
needed. If some one will appoint 
himself or herself and lead the way, 
more will follow and the work will 
be done before you miss the time. 
AUNT JENNIE. 





Negro Life and Character During and 
After Slavery. 
v., 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—One of the 
characteristics of the negro is his 
imitativeness. I have noticed that 
in most things they try to do like 
their white neighbors. There is 
but little superstition among: them— 
no larger per cent than among the 
whites. I heard one say not long 
since, while several men were talk- 
ing of conjuring: “I don’t eare 
what they do to me just so they don’t 
get me to eat or drink something 
that is not right.” I remember one 
who used to come to town occasion- 
ally and sit in his cart (he couldn’t 
walk) and tell fortunes with cards. 
His customers were generally white. 
When he died some of the people 
said that they were actually glad 
of it, for he had the country around 
him in a turmoil with his fortune 
telling. A man would lose a hog 
and would go to the fortune-teller 
to find out who had stolen it, and 
the old fellow would give him a 
description of the thief, and then 








he would fit the description to some 
of his neighbors, and the trouble 
would begin. I am glad to say that 
this is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

I have seen lately several young 
negro women wearing glasses for 
which they had no earthly use. 
They are just simply doing as they 
see the white girls do. 

The negro is looked upon as being 
very improvident. I know several 
women who have bought land and 
built houses on it, who worked for 
thirty cents a day. Think of it! 
A preacher whipped his wife! The 
whites didn’t take any notice of it, 
but the negroes had him indicted, 
and he was tried in the Superior 
Court and the judge let him off with 
a small fine. Another did the same 
thing, and when Sunday come he 
found the church door locked, and 
a few of the older members on the 
outside who told him the best thing 
he could do for himself was to leave 
as quick as possible, and he left. 
They did not want such preachers 
as that. 

In our little town they have a 
society (I don’t know what they eall 
it) which has a very nice house for 
their meetings. They look after a 
member when sick and give them 
decent burial when they die if they 
are too poor. I know of several 
eases where the county would have 
been called upon for help if it had 
not been for the society. It is doing 
good, and the members are faith- 
ful. 

I have given these items to show 
that where the negro has a good ex- 
ample set him by his white neigh- 
bors he is apt to follow, and vice 
versa. My acquaintance is with the 
country negro. 

With love to Aunt Jennie, 
NELLIE. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Recollections of the Past. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It is of the 
ante-bellum days in the “good old 
colony times” that I wish to speak 
of first and tell your readers of some 
of the happenings of by-gone days 
that passed under my own observa- 
tion. For well do I remember when 
“Uncle Billy” Sampson drove the 
stage from Goldsboro to Raleigh, 
and how the “tooting” of his long tin 
trumpet resounded as he went to and 
fro with two or four horses hitched 
to his stage, loaded with passengers 
and mail, while the North Carolina 
Railroad was being completed to 
Goldsboro. It was then, too, that 
circuses, ete., traveled by private 
conveyances, and would go from 
place to place on the public road in 
the night. We children would rise 
early when Old John Robinson was 
coming to Goldsboro to see the 
elephant’s track, for we knew old 
“Jumbo” would be there. 

It was then that but little cotton 
was made in the South, and farmers 
were prosperous and happy, making 
their own “hog and hominy.” In 
those days 60,000 corn hills were said 
to be a “one-horse crop,” though 
some planted more and some less to 





= 


the horse, and some planted a little 
tobacco patch for home 
called it the “jam of the fence.” 
Many of them made from 10,000 to 
20,000 pounds of bacon yearly to 
sell and to feed their families with, 
as they made “oodles” of corn and 
potatoes, and many of them owned 
many slaves. I recall one man (Mr. 
Atkinson), of Johnston County, N. 
C., who owned more than he knew, 
and he was also a large land owner, 
his acres numbering well up into the 
thousands in one body. 

In our family were several old 
negroes, and lots of little urchins of 
all ages and sizes, but it is of one 
of the old heads I now wish to 
speak. His name was Tom Howell, 
and a more faithful, honest negro 
never existed than “Uncle Tom,” as 
he was familiarly called by every- 
body. He would tell fortunes (?) 
by looking in the palms of hands, 
and he took great delight in using 
“big words” regardless of their 
meaning, of which he was ignorant. 
He was a typical Southern darkey, 
of the real old-fashioned sort, and T 


use and 


have often thought how different 
would have been Mrs. Stowe’s 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had she taken 
him and others of his ilk as her 
model to draw from in her lucid (7?) 
imagination as a writer of fiction. 
Had she but known him and_his 
“young master” personally, she would 
have been better prepared for writ- 
ing her book, for they were bred and 
born Southern gentlemen. 

If your readers desire it, I will 


give the names and numbers of 
Northern States that were slave- 


holding States, and the periods when 
slavery obtained, as soon as I can 
read up a little. 

The great war in which the South 
fought for principle—and she was 
right—came and ended unfortunate- 
ly on one hand, and fortunately on 
the other, but if being a Southern 
soldier made one a “Rebel,” then I 
am proud that I bear that honor, 
though I, like Bill Arp, “killed as 


many Yankees as they killed of me.” 





Then came the days of re-re-re- 
construction, and though “war is 


hell,” we had a “little hell” right 
here in the good Old North State 
for a time, while Holden and Kirk 
were running the machine, and it is 
of one of their crew that Joe Turner 
said: 


“Ym Kurnel Clark of the 
melish; 
I feel like Saul, the son of Kish! 
I’m very proud of my high posish, 
For ’m Kurnel of Holden’s army.” 
B. B. RAIFORD. 
Mount Olive, N. C. 


State 





Noah was leaning over the rail of 
the ark, smoking his pipe contem- 
platively, and waiting for the rain, 
when a jeering neighbor came along. 

“Well, Noah,” said the neighbor, 
“have you got all the 
aboard ?” 


“No,” he replied. 


animals 


“We have no 
mule. Do you wish to engage pas- 
sage?” 

And the next day it began to 
cloud up.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL YEARBOOK. 


The Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for 1908 is just off the press and 
is now being distributed. Progressive Farmer 
readers who desire copies should apply at once 
to their Congressmen. 

It seems to us that the articles that go to make 
up the 1903 Yearbook are more practical and 
meaty .than these in any preceding volume. 
Some of the more notable of these were briefly 
diseussed by our Washington correspondent in 
last week’s paper. The “Report of the Seeretary,” 
with which the book opens, has already been sum- 
marized in our columns. Butter makers should 
not overlook Dr. Alvord’s “Dairying at Ilome 
and Abroad,” while fruit growers will be interest- 
ed in Mr. C. L. Marlatt’s paper on “The Son Jose 
Seale.” Another paper of especial importance to 
fruit growers is Pomologist Powell’s “Topworking 
Orchard Trees.” “Audubon Societies in Relation 
to the Farmer” is a strong plea for bird protee- 
tion, and its wide reading would doubtless eneour- 
age more rigid enforcement of our new bird law 
in North Carolina. 
teresting report of “Industrial Progress in Plant 


Chief Galloway makes an in- 


Work”—an illustration of the new ideals in plant 
breeding discussed in Dr. L. HW. Bailey’s paper in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer. “Dr. Galloway 
deseribes the efforts that have been made to in- 
crease the oil content or nitrogen content of 
corn; the development of wheat growing in arid 
Western regions as a result of hardy new varicties 
introduced; the beginning of the macaroni wheat 
] 


industry in the same region and the rapidly in- 


creasing production of  riee, eowpeas, and 


velvet beans in the South. Progress in cotton 
improvement also receives attention—the devel- 
opment of wilt-resistant varieties which will save 
the $250,000 to $500,000 annually lost by this di- 
sease; the experimental culture of Egyptian varie- 
6.000.000 
Tsland and upland 


ties, of which we annually import 
worth; crosses between Se: 
kinds in the hope of producing a long staple up- 
land race. 

diseussion of the 


Webher’s “Im- 


provement of Cotton by Seed Sclection;” it will 


A much more exhaustive 
same subject is Mr. Tlerbert J. 


probably prove of greater value to the South than 
any other article in the book. While every farmer 
is careful to select only his largest or most pro- 
ductive ears for seed corn, while he beds only 
his finest sweet potatoes, and painstakingly selects 
his tobaceo seed from the best stalks in the field, 
eottonseed are almost invariably chosen by the 
methods. Mr. Webber is un- 
doubtedly right in the assertion that “fully half 


most haphazard 


the eotton planters use seed taken at random 
from publie gins, about which they know nothing 
other than that it was produced somewhere in the 
same vicinity.” We hope that every eotton grower 
who reads the Yearbook will consider the record 
of improvement made by experimental tests in 
seed selection and will adopt one of the two prae- 
tical methods suggested by Mr. Webber. 

SOur 
serves the attention of our_one-crop farmers. In 
fifteen States and 


Systems of Farm Management,” de- 


Territories, chiefly in the 
West, live stock farming prevails and live stoek 


products constitute over 42 per cent of the total 


farm products; in 17 State s, do to 42 per cent; in 
six States, 28 to 385 per cent; in four States, of 
which North Carolina is one, 21 to 28 per eent, 
and in North Dakota and five Cotton States, less 
than 21 per cent, And where least attention is 
given to live stock, there the soil is wearing out, 
fastest and the commercial fertilizer bill is heav- 


iest. In every State west of Chieago and the 


Mississippi River, except California and Louis- 








iana, the fertilizer bill is practically nothing— 
less than 1 per cent of the value of the crops; in 
and the Ohio Valley 
States, it is 1 to 3 per cent; in New England, 
New York, Alabama, and West 
Virginia, it is 8 to 5 per cent; from Maryland to 
Florida, ineluding North 


Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, 


Jarolina, it is 5 to 10 
per eent of the gross value of the crops. The 
writer, Mr. Spillman, says: 

“The use of commercial fertilizers has developed 
to large proportions in the older sections of the 
Atlantie seaboard and is gradually extending 
westward. But in its westward course it has 
plainly swerved toward*the region in which stock 
farming is unimportant and away from the live- 
stock regions. Doubtless the course followed is 
partly due to differences in soil, but there ean be 
no doubt that live stock farming is a very impor- 
tant factor. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that during the last twenty-five years, 
owing to the cheaper production of beef eattle in 
the West in connection with the perfection of 
machinery for handling grain and hay crops, 
Wayne County, Ohio, has lost the equivalent. of 
12,000 head of eattle (half its live stock) and in- 
creased its annual fertilizer bill by $40,000, and 
that these changed conditions are typical of those 
in the State generally. Aecording to Director 
Thorne, during the twenty years preceding this 
wheat in Wayne 
County inereased from about 14 bushels to about 
16% bushels per acre; while 


change the average yield of 


during the last 
twenty-five years the average yield has been at a 
standstill, with a tendency in later years to de- 
erease.” 

Three or four other especially valuable articles 
we have only space to mention—‘Selecting and 
Judging Horses for Market and Breeding Pur- 
poses,” by W. J. Kennedy; “Agricultural Eduea- 
tion,” by A. C. True; “Plants as a Factor in Home 
Adornment,” by L. C. Corbett; “Practices in Crop 
Rotation,” by George K. Holmes, and “Improve- 
ment of Corn by Seed Selection,” by C. P. Hart- 
ley. 

Congress has paid for the publication of 500,000 
copies of the Yearbook for distribution among 
farmers, so any Progresssive Farmer reader can 
get a copy free by writing to his Congressman. 





A CREED FOR TAXPAYERS. 


In our editorial on taxation two weeks ago we 

might have stated our creed with a little more 
clearness. We do so now: - 
{The heavier a people allows itself to be taxed 
(either directly or indirectly) for extravagant 
governmental machinery, for exorbitant salaries, 
unnecessary military foree, and subsidies or fav- 
ors to the wealthier classes, the poorer it becomes 
and the greater is the evidence of its backward- 
ness. 

Within reasonable limits, the heavier a people 
taxes itself for the general upbuilding of the 
community—to intelligence by good 
schools and to quicken transportation by good 
roads, ete.—the richer it becomes and the greater 


promote 


the evidence of its progressiveness. 

The great danger in America is that the people 
may be impoverished without knowing it by the 
Many 


a man who protests vehemently against paying 


insidious indirect tariff and revenue taxes. 


his just share of the taxes for edueating his own 
children and building up his own eommunity, pays 
twice as much, indirectly and uncomplainingly, 
for Philippine wars and Grand Army pensions. 
Wise were the words uttered by William Pitt, 
“the Great Commoner” of England, more than a 
hundred years ago: “To levy a direct tax of seven 
per cent is a dangerous experiment in a_ free 
country, and may incite revolt; but there is a 
method by which you ean tax the last rag from 
the back and the last bite from the mouth, without 
causing a murmur against high taxes; and that is 
to tax a great many articles of daily use and nec- 
essity so indirectly that the people will pay them 
and not know it.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Col. Wade’s note regarding the prevention of 
hog cholera was crowded out of our Jast issue. It 
was written just before Dr. Tait Butler’s letter on 
the same subject appeared two weeks ago, but it 
will be seen that he and Dr. Butler have recom- 
mended almost exactly the same mixture 4s a 
preventive of swine diseases. 3v the way, our 
types made Dr. Butler preseribe ‘“‘sodide” of po- 
tassium instead ot iodide of potassium. 

* * * 

Our Craven eorrespondent’s “Saturday Even- 
ing Musings” make exceptionally interesting read- 
ing, and we should be glad if “D. L.” would regu- 
larly give our readers the benefit of his week-end 
reflections. We do not often find progressiveness 
and eontentment combined in so nearly the right 
TIe believes in the 
strenuous life, but also in the serene life—in work 


proportions as in his ease. 


without worry. 
* * * 

All our subseribers, we are sure, will find help- 
ful suggestions in Col. Killebrew’s “Farm Work 
tor July.’ while the great ice age is the subject 
“Easy 


And now that wheat has been 


of one of the most interesting of our 
Science Studies.” 
harvested, the artiele on page 3, “Time to Thresh 
Wheat and How to Kill Weevils” deserves a wide 
reading. It contains a number of timely and sen- 
sible suggestions. Of course, the earbon bisul- 
phide prescription has already been published 
many times in The Progressive Farmer, but it is 
given again in obedience to the old rule of “pre- 
cept upon precent.” 
* * * 


In our series of poctieal selections, as will be 
observed, we have come to Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
? with which every reader ought to be famil- 
iar. “Many beautiful poems,” 


riam,’ 
says Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, “and some so noble that they are for- 
ever illustrious, have blossomed in the valley of 
the shadow of death. But among them all is none 
more rich in significanee, more perfect in beauty 
of form and spirit, or more luminous with the 
triumph of light and leve over darkness and mor- 
tality than ‘In Memoriam, the greatest of Eng- 
lish elegies.” Tn the New York Outlook’s sympo- 
sium sometime ago on “The Ten Greatest Books 
of the Nineteenth Century,” fully half the contrib- 
utors mentioned “In Memoriam.” It may not be 
amiss to explain again that the book was ealled 
forth by the untimely death of Arthur Hallam, 
the friend and companion of Tennyson in their 
young manhood. Hallam died in 1833, and Ten- 
nyson began the poem soon after, but it was not 
finished and published till 1849. The facet should 
not be overlooked that the prologue, which we 
gave last week was written after the rest of the 


book had been completed. 


* * * 

“Example,” George Washington observed about 
150 years ago, “is more prevalent than precept.” 
Doubtless therefore the practical example in beau- 
tifying school surroundings reported on page 6, 
will be worth more to the cause than any general 
argument that could be printed. We commend it 
—as well as the practical suggestions made by 


‘Mrs. Stevens on page 10—to all our country school 


teachers. In a personal note to the Editor Mrs. 


Stevens says: “If I- have only brought out the 
idea that there must be design—not merely hit 
or miss planting—TI shall be satisfied.’ By the 
way, we are expecting Mrs. Stevens to follow up 
this article on improving school grounds with one 
on improving school buildings. 

* * * 

G. Washington, Esq., to whom we alluded a 
moment ago, scems now to have fallen into the 
irreverent hands of our twentieth century icono- 
clasts. While we used to believe that he never 
told a lie, Elbevt Hubbard has discovered a letter 
of his in which he says that the New Jersey mos- 
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quitoes were so large and strong that they bit 


clear through his leather boots. And now some- 
body has proved that he once tried to write poetry 
—a sample being produced to speak for itself. 
And it is such a sample as would “give a billy 
goat the hysterics,” as Editor Marshall, of Gas- 


tonia, would say. 
* * 


in 
6) 
of 
our men, as well as some women, stand sorely in 
There is no surer way of making misery 
for yourself and all around you than to be con- 
tinually discussing your small ailments. 

Unless he furnishes more copy, Dr. Alexander’s 
“Recollections” end in this number. We are sure 
our readers have enjoyed these interesting remi- 
niscences. 

Our “Thought for the Week” reminds us of a 
rather striking definition of religion given by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott in one of his recently published 
books. “Religion,” he says, “is not an opinion re- 
specting God, nor respecting his influence in the 
world of men. 


There are a number of other good articles 
this number. “Mrs. Carlyle Once More” (page 
points out two helpful lessons of which some 


need. 


It is a personal consciousness of 
God. It is a human experience, but an experience 
of relationship with One who transcends human- 
ity. The creed is not religion; the ereed is a 
statement of what certain men think about reli- 
gion. Worship is not religion; worship is a meth- 
od of expressing religion. The church is not 
religion; the church is an organization of men 
and women formed for the purpose of promoting 
religion.” 





The American Association of Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Workers,-which met in Toronto, Canada, last 
week, honored Dr. B. W. Kilgore, our worthy 
State Chemist, by electing him President of the 
Association for the ensuing year. The member- 
ship of the organization is composed of agricul- 
tural leaders in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The next session will be held in 
St. Louis. 





The Summer School for Teachers at the A. & 
M. College opened last week with a large attend- 
anee and brilliant prospects. 
ment, it is believed, will 


The total enroll- 
exceed 400. We 


are 
especially pleased to learn that more than 200 
teachers will take the eourses in agriculture and 


This training will be of immense 
advantage to them in teaching the new text-book 
in agriculture by Profs. Burkett,Stevens and Hill. 
The book, by the way, will be ready for sale about 
July 15. 


nature study. 





The writer, having examined the unpublished 
“remarks” of the State Agricultural Department’s 
crop reporters in all cotton growing counties, 
finds that 40 per cent report the crop two weeks 
late, and 40 per cent three weeks. The report is- 
sued Saturday by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, shows the average condition of 
American cotton on June 25 to have been 77.1 as 
compared with 74.1 on May 26, 1903; 84.7 on June 
25, 1902; 81.1 on June 25, 1901, and a ten-year 
average of 85.4. The North Carolina crop 
rated at 75, as against 74 on May 26th, and a ten- 
year average at this date of 87. 


is 





The North Carolina had 
meeting at Wrightsville last week. 
thoughtful and practical effort was the opening 
address of President Marshall. Owing to the 
sickness of Business Manager Denmark, the writer 
was unable to attend, but our Historian’s Paper 
was mailed Monday—in ample time to have reach- 
ed the Secretary at the opening session Wednes- 
day morning—and we have been much annoyed 
to find that it lay over in the Wrightsville post- 
office till just after the meeting adjourned. We 
regret that the task to which our brethren called 
us was so abortively performed, but we hope that 
they will believe that this was through no fault 
of ours nor yet of Secretary Sherrill’s. 


editors a pleasant 


An especially 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


This is not what I eall religion, this profession 
and assertion, which is only a profession and 
assertion from the outworks of the man, from 
the mere argumentative region of him, if even so 
deep as that. 
eally believe (and this is often enough without 
asserting it to himself, much less to others); the 
thing a man does practically lay to heart, and 
know for certain, concerning his vital relations to 


But the thing a man does practi- 


this mysterious Universe, and his duty and des- 
tiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing 
for him, and creatively determines all the rest 
—From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 





An Ideal for Editors. 


No other publie teacher lives so wholly in the 
present as the Editor; and the noblest affirmations 
of unpopular truth—the most self-sacrificing de- 
fiancee of a base and selfish public sentiment that 
regards only the most sordid ends and values every 
utterance solely as it tends to preserve quiet and 
contentment, while the dollars fall jingling into 
the merchant’s drawer, the land-jobber’s vault, 
and the miscr’s bag—can but be noted in their 
day, and with their day forgotten. It is his cue 
to utter silken and smooth sayings—to condemn 
Vice so as not to interfere with the pleasures or 
alarm the consciences of the vicious; to praise 
and champion Liberty so as not to give annoyance 
or offence to Slavery, and to commend and glorify 
Labor without attempting to expose or repress 
any of the gainful contrivances by which Labor 
is plundered and degraded. Thus sidling dexter- 
ously between somewhere and nowhere, the Able 
Editor may glide through life respectable and in 
good ease, and lie down to his long rest with the 
non-achievements of his life emblazoned on the 
very whitest marble, surmounting and glorifying 
his dust. 

There is a different and sterner path;—I know 
not whether there be any now qualified to tread it; 
T am not sure that any one has ever followed it 
implicitly; in view of the certain meagerness of 
its temporal rewards, and the haste wherewith 
any fame 


acquired in a sphere so thoroughly 


ephemeral as the Editor’s must be shrowded by 
the dark waters of oblivion. 


an 


This path demands 
sar ever open to the plaints of the wronged 
and the suffering, though they ean never repay 
advocaey, and those who mainly support newspa- 
pers will be annoyed and often exposed by it: » 
heart as sensitive to oppressien and degradation 
in the next street as if they were practiced in 
Brazil or Japan; a pen as ready to expose and 
reprove the crimes whereby wealth is amassed and 
luxury enjoyed in our own country at this hour, 
as if they had been committed only by Turks or 
Pagans in Asia some century ago. 

Such an Editor, could one be found or trained, 
need not expect to lead an easy, indolent, or 
wholly joyous life—to be blessed by Archbishops 
or followed by the approving shouts of ascendant 
majorities; but he might find some recompense 
for their loss in the calm verdict of an approving 
conscience; and the tears of the despised and the 
friendless, preserved from utter despair by his 
utterances and remonstranees, might freshen for 
a seaon the daisies that bloomed above his grave. 
a Voeation,” 


by Horace Greeley, published in Grecley’s “Recol- 


—From an address, “Literature as 


lections of a Busy Life.” 





——— 

The position which the South is assuming may 
be best noted when we consider a comparison of 
increase of spindles with other portions of this 
and foreign countries. In the past ten years we 
find Great Britain has inereased her cotton spind- 
leage abeut 12 per cent; Japan about 300 per cent; 
the United States about 30 per cent; New Eng- 
land Stetes about 18 per cent; while this section 
of our country has increased about 200 per cent.— 
From the annual address of President George B. 
ITiss, of the Southern Cotton Spinners Associa- 





tion. 








The Danger of Mob Law. 


He reads history to little purpose who does not 
see in this spirit of lawlessness a peril to the 
Republic far greater than from any form of impe- 
rialism. The greatest peril to democracy arises 
from its lack of self-restraint. 1t is an old copy- 
book maxim, as true as it is ancient, Anger is a 
brief madness. When the boys eall their angry 
fellow “mad,” they speak more truly than they 
know. In such a mob as that at Wilmington we 
see a city mad. For the hour, it is truly insane. 
And any despotism, however base, is better than 
government by a lunatic asylum. It is because 
democracies realize this that they have in the past 
abandoned democracy for imperialism. Sulla and 
Marius preceded Caesar; Robespierre, Napoleon 
I.; the peril of revolutionary Socialism made pos- 
sible the coup d ’etat of Napoleon III. The first 
duty of all patriots to-day is to band together, at 
whatever cost of popularity, at whatever risk to 
person, at whatever temporary disadvantage to 
the community, at whatever delay or even appa- 
rent sacrifice of justice, to maintain the sover- 
eignty of law. For the sovereignty of law is to 
the community what the sovereignty of reason is 
to the individual—sanity; and the rule of the 
mob is to the community what the rule of the 
passions is to the individual—madness.—Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, in the Outlook. 





Is Sucess a Million? 


Life is like a whist game; one should have the 
skill; also one must have the ecards. Fate deals; 
the player picks up his hand. 

Or to get at it by another trail. What is “sue- 
eess”? Is it a million dollars? Hardly, since in 
the greedy argument of folk bent on worldly vic- 
tory a million has grown to mean no more than 
pocket money. If one bent for business 
triumph nowadays, he will no more stop at a 
million than one bent for New York City will stop 
at Rahway. 

But suppose 
million.” 


be 


‘ “ 


‘suecess” were represented by “a 
There be twelve million of the male 
youth of this country for an audience when one 


preaches on 


‘ 


‘suecess.” Is there “a million” wait- 
ing for each should cach observe those precious 
rules ? 

Assume, for argument, that a seat in the Senate 
of the United States to be the standard of “sue- 
cess.” There are doubtless ten thousand folk in 
this country, each of whom would make a perfeeot 
Senator; there are assuredly one hundred thou- 
sand each of whom would be an improvement on 
any of a full one-half of those who at present hold 
seats. Yet the whole number of Senate seats is 
ninety. It is plain, then, that though ten thou- 
sand may be perfect for the place, nine thousand, 
nine hundred and ten will be denied. 

And so with money—with a “business success.” 
Let every man be perfect in his work of wits and 
hand, perfect of thought, and deed and habit, yet 


shall a majority go empty of that “success.” Many 
ealled but 


enough to go around—that is, when one speaks of 


are few are chosen, for there isn’t 


a “business success.” Now, if one were to preach 
peace or content, or love of family, or the joy of a 
good book, or the blessing of a clean life as a 


standard of “success,” everyone might hope. But 
Mr. Duke and his fellow-suceess-preachers don’t ; 


they preach money—money and its capture as that 
for its 
engage wholly and solely the body and the soul ot 


one “suceess” which attainment should 


man.—Alfred Henry Lewis in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for July. 





There is always a best way of doing everything, 
if it be te boil an egg. Manners are the happy 
way of doing things. Manners are very commun- 
icable; men eateh them from each other.—Emer- 


son. 





What you dislike in another take care to correct 
in yourself.—Sprat. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





No. 9 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


There had been but little improve- 
ment in fire arms for the last one 
hundred years till 1850; at least but 
little change was made till then. I 
never saw a percussion gun before 
then, although some of them were 
handsomely decorated with silver 
stars. The War of the Revolution, 
and War of 181214, and the 
Mexican War in 1846-47, were all 
fought with the old flint and steel 
guns. In the War the 
States in 1861, many of the soldiers 
were armed with the old style guns 


Between 


at the beginning; but after a few 
the 
we 


battles we captured enough of 


very best to arm all the men 
could raise. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FIRE-ARMS 


that time wonderful im- 
provements have been made in all 


kinds of fire arms. 


Since 


The repeating 
rifle, the sixteen shooter, the breech- 
loader, the telescope sight, where the 
hind sight can be raised for shooting 
a long distance—all these improve- 
not earlier than 
fifty years ago, and probably not till 
1860. Percussion locks were not in 
common till the 
more than half over. 
I recollect finely decorated 
double-barrel shot guns, made with 
flint and steel locks, the middle of 
the century. A good marksman prid- 
ed himself on his rifle. 


ments were made 


use eentury was 


two 


They always 
used a rifle in hunting game; some- 
times when turkeys were baited, and 
the hunter shot from a blind, a shot 
gun was used. 

In the old time shooting-matches 
for beef, the rifle 
used. 


was invariably 


The distance was sixty yards, 


with a lying down rest, or forty 
yards off hand. The flints were 


“picked,” and the gun put in perfect 
order before the shooting would be- 
gin. The hind sight would be shaded, 
if in the sunshine; a piece of tin 
three inches and six inches 
long, cupped and placed along the 
barrel over the hind sight, was the 
most common way of shadinye the 
sight. 

country 


wide 


Sixty vears ago, or later, our 
furnished shots as 
could be found in the world. 


as fine 
Some 
brilliant examples of this kind were 
frequently called out in the War 
Between the States. 


WHAT I RECOLLECT OF FARMING FIFTY 
YEARS AGO, 


Large crops of cotton were not 
planted fifty years ago; neither was 
it fertilized to any extent, nor was 
it thinned as at present, but was left 





NO PITY SHOWN. 
“For years” fate 
continually,” writes F. 


of Verbena, Ala. 


was after me 
A. Gulledge, 
“T had a terrible 


ease of Piles causing twenty-four 
tumors. When all failed, Bucklen’s 
Arnica Salve cured me. Equally 


good for Burns and all aches and 
pains. Only 25 cents at all drug- 
gists. 





very thick, scarcely leaving room to 
When 


I was first considered big enough to 


pass a hoe between the stalks. 


go to the field, we scraped each side 
This 
was hard work; we were not allowed 
it.” It yielded 
from 300 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
We 
had the old green seed up to 1848 or 
1850; this had the 
Pettygulph, a large boll and easily 
picked. 


of the row from end to end. 
to “chop through 
and that too without fertilizer. 


after date we 


Wheat was probably given more 
The 
ground was fairly well prepared and 
all the 
was put on the wheat crop, except 
the garden and the potato patch. At 
this all the wheat 
by hand, was harvested by the scythe 


attention than any other crop. 


manured; in fact, manure 


time was sowed 
and cradle; the reap-hook was now 
laid 


peeted to eut one hundred dozen in 


away. <A good hand was ex- 


a day. The most noted eradler in 
the county was Daniel Benfield; 
when a race was gotten up, it was 


always understood that Benfield was 
When 


was thoroughly dry, it was carefully 


not to interfere. the wheat 
stored away in the barn, and eould 
be thrashed at leisure. This last op- 
No 
threshing wheat had 
then been invented; it had all to be 
beaten out with a “flail,” or tramped 
the bundles of 
wheat set up in a eirele and a wagon 
and horses driven upon it. The old 
Dutch fan was used to blow the chaff 
away. Winnowing wheat was all the 
way in the seventeenth century; as 


cration was a worrisome job. 


machine for 


out with horses, or 


Don Quixote’s Dulcinea was engaged 
in cleaning wheat according to the 
How long 
this primitive way was kept without 
change, we are not informed; but 
for the last decade we certainly have 


report of Sancho Panza. 


the most improved machinery, from 
the sowing of the grain to the grind- 
ing of the most beautiful flour. 

There has not been so much im- 
provement in the machinery of corn 
culture as in small grain, yet the ad- 
vancement keeps up with the prog- 
ress of the age. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 





Wood's Seeds. 
Seed Potatoes for 


.Late Planting.. 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to seeure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


to follow your grain crops. They 
ean be satisfactorily seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special circular. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 
SEEDSMEN, 
Richmond, 8 $ 8 8 


Virginia. 
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SOUTHERN than by grinding and selling 
= ony Khem ath . . . 

wor | | either White Lead or Zinc pwre. 
SALEM 

pirepatnt! ale If interested in paint or painting, address 
aiid Louisville. 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
resher 


BELLE GITY 


A 
thresher of great capacity. 
Strongly built. Can_be 
run by light power. Re- 
quires but a few men to 
operate it 3 


pact 


Full Line of 
Sweep and 
Tread Powers. 


tachments. 

Write for book about ensilage, illus-_ 
Patcu Céiaiugue and price-aist 
free Beile City Mfg. Co » Box 


Money 1L9 Racine Junction, Wis. 


Saver. 








ENGINES AND SEPARATORS. 


The Farquhar threshing machinery ia the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Grain Separators and Threshing Engines, It's the most durable and cheapest threshe 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made in 
sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. Provided with every approved 
safety appliance. Maca har Separators have every advan- 
tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 
durability. ery part thoroughly tested. Made in all 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, 

Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, ete. 


There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 








THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 
We Have a 


T COL Cotton Planter tm eS 

a ge 
HE Combination |) ' FULL LINE of 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, lt 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. ‘The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 












A\5~\ 





Plantersand Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


See — and LABOR 
by getting 
The Cole Plan- ITHE BEST 


ters have no 
Equals. 








eA to-day 
Sey 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 
From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


. ( = For further information, write 
THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 
k f | \\ (l [ | 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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The Improvement of Country School 
Houses and Grounds. 


II. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Our first consideration is the loca- 
tion of the school. It is not too much 
to ask that at least one quarter of 
an acre of well drained land be de- 
voted to school grounds. Too often 
a bit of swamp, a sand hill or a 
barren hillside is set apart for school 
purposes. It would seem in many 
districts that land is very precious. 
A bit that would yield a crop worth 
three or four dollars a year is alto- 
gether too valuable for a school play- 
ground. 

We must however, that 
our school house stands upon a well- 
drained knoll of not less than a quar- 
ter of an acre. Our next step is to 
improve and beautify this spot. An 
important factor in this work is the 
co-operation of the patrons of the 


assume, 


school. This co-operation can best 
be secured by making the patrons 
sharers in the movement. 
stance, a “bee” could be proposed— 
perhaps Arbor Day may be the date 
fixed upon—when Mr. A will agree 
to repair ot remove the delapidated 
fence if it is not needed, Mr. B will 
plow and harrow the ground, Mr. C 
will sow the grass seed, two or three 
other neighbors will go about the 
neighborhood with teams to secure 
trees and shrubs for planting, and 
still other neighbors will donate 
labor towards grading, planting and 
cleaning of the place. All of this 
work can be done in a single day. 
It has been done in a single day. 

The design or place for improve- 
ment should be carefully worked out 
before hand, otherwise the grounds 
will have anything but a pleasing ef- 
fect and it is for the artistic effect 
that we are striving. The design 
must, of course, vary with the loca- 
tion of the school. Whether the 
school is located in the coast plain 
region, or in a rolling or upland 
country will have much to do with 
the design of the plaee; but a few 
fundamental principles will apply to 
any of these locations. These direc- 
tions must therefore be quite gen- 
eral. 

First, the place should mean some- 
thing. It should be a picture not a 
collection of trees and bushes. It 
should be homelike, retired and cosy 
The school grounds should be set off 
from the fields and should be open 
enough to admit of play grounds, 
and certainly space enough should 
be set apart for a school garden. 

The location of the school house 
within the allotted space must be 
considered in laying out the grounds. 
If the house stands in the center of 
the space well back from the public 
road, the semi-circular walk would 
be more effective. If the 
stands near the highway 
straight walk is possible. With a 
house in the center of the space, 
mass the foliage at the rear and 
sides. Keep the middle space open. 
The side next the highway should 
contain little planting. Leave open- 
ings where there are pleasant views 
to be had, of fine old trees, attract- 


For in- 


house 
only a 





ive homes, a brook or a beautiful hill 
or field. Plant heavily on the side 
next any disagreeable outlook—as, 
for instance, or swamp or unsightly 
barn yard. 

If the house stands at one side of 
the allotted space the picture will 
be changed somewhat. In that case 
we must preserve what artists call 
the diagonal. That is, the taller 
trees and shrubs must be used for 
the border on side next the building, 
using only low shrubs and plants on 
opposite side of the space. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon foliage masses. Do not scatter 
trees and bushes promisciously over 
the grounds. Such planting 
the place of all picturesqueness and 
gives only a effect. 
than that, trees and bushes so plant- 
ed are much more difficult to care 
for and are more liable to accident. 
When an artist makes a picture with 
people in it he does not seatter his 
figures one by one over the canvas, 
but masses them, thereby securing a 
stronger effect. 

Border planting is 
every A long foliage mass 
adds to the charm of the picture. A 
row is better than scattered trees. 
Let the border be irregular and nat- 
ural. Plant the lowest bushes on 
the inner edge. The main planting 
should be for foliage effects. 
of all, cover up the out buildings. 
Place a clump of bushes at the cor- 
ner of the steps and about the bare 
corners of the building. 

Select and shrubs 
which are commonest because they 
are cheapest, hardiest and most like- 
ly to grow. These may be found 
woods, in old yards and along fences. 
Use maples, oaks, ashes, bireches and 
hickories with quite a sprinkling of 
evergreens. If the country is bleak 
a rather heavy planting of  ever- 
greens about the border is excellent. 
For shrubs nothing can be more 
charming than willows, witch hazel 


robs 


nursery More 


advised in 
ease. 


First 


those trees 


and dogwood, lilacs, spiraeas, and 
snow balls; these may be secured. 
from neighboring farm yards. 


Vines can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage on the outbuildings and on 
the school house itself. The wild 
honeysuckle, Virginia creepers and 
clematis are most serviceable. 

Every effort would be used to do 
the work well in the beginning. If 
all preparations are thoroughly con- 
sidered, and the details carried out 
with care, the premises should be- 
come more attractive year by year 
with almost no annual outlay of la- 
bor. The school-grounds when once 
set in order should be able to take 
eare of themselves. Better results 
are to be had where much labor is 
put on the ground each year. It is 
useless to advise such expenditure; 
but it is surprising what excellent 
results can be secured with almost 
no attention from year to year. 


ADELINE CHAPMAN STEVENS. 





West Raleigh, N. C. 
WORKING NIGHT AND DAY. 
The busiest and mightiest little 
thing that ever was made is Dr. 


King’s New Life Pills. These pills 


change weakness into strength, list- 
lessness into energy, brain-fag into 


They’re wonderful in 
the hearth. Only 25 
Sold by all druggists. 


mental power. 
building up 
cents per box. 





Often The Kidneys Are 
Weakened by Over-Work. 


Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood. 

It tised to be considered that only 
urinary ons bladder troubles were to be 
traced to the kidneys, 


but now modern 
science proves that 
nearly all diseases 


have their beginning 
in the disorder of 
these most important 
organs. 

The kidneys filter 
and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneysare weak 
or out of order, you can understand how 
quickly your entire body is affected and 
how évery organ seems to fail to do its 
duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begin 
taking the great kidney remiedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon 
as your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince anyone. 

If you are sick you can make no mis- 
take by first doctoring your kidneys. 
The mild and the e xtraordinary effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases, and 1 is sold 
on its merits by all 
druggists in fifty-cent g 








and one-dollar size 
bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle Home of Swamp-Root. 


by mail free, also a pamphlet telling you 
how to find out if you have kidney or 
bladder trouble. Mention this paper 
when writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., onevery bottle. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





A Free University Education 


We will pay the tuition, board, rent, books, 
clothes, transportation, ets, of any student 
atany college of his own selection. Ali we 
ask in return is that the student shall do 
some werk in our circulation department. 

This offer means a complete co lege course 
(either ciassical or scientific) or a prepara- 
tory or acacemic course in medicine. law, 
pharmacy, dentistry, theology, or engineer- 
ing, or a course in any b-siness col.ege, 
music, art, or elocution school 

There is absolut:ly no expense whatever to 
the studeni if he is industr ons, wiiling, and 
energetic. The breadth and liberality of this 
effer are bringing a great many applications 
from capabie students, and their acquain- 
tances. 

We shall be pleased to correspond with any 
one who may desiie further information 
concerning the opportunity afforded by our 
offer in behalf of either himseif or a friend. 

ddress, 
A. J. LLEWELLYN, 
Business Manager, 
Christendom 


su0 Y. M. C. A. BLDG., CHICAGO, 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


gend ae sketch or “re of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


eet TRADEMARKS. "is" 


CASNOWE 


‘OPPOSITE-U,S.PATENT: OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 








Dearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
' for business. Only Business Col- 
={ lege in Va., and second in Seuth 
‘ai to own its building. No vacation, 
yi Catalogue free,  Bookkeepii 

Shorthand, Penmanship by naif’ 


f € Sh TS he 4 
President. 


“Leading bus. col. south Potomac river.’—Phils. Stenographer, 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Wasber. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for @ 
time. Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 

LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 














Parent 


@ CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 

, COPYRICHTS Anp DESICNS. 
« 

« 

. 








Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 

=| ee examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 

ed. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 

hort AL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. GQ. Siggers 

receive special notice, without charge, in Orne 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $ 


E.G, SIRGERS ose. 


D, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$9.1 0—Raleigh 














to Charlottesville, 


Va., and return on account of Vir- 
ginia Summer School of Methods. 


Tickets on sale July 13-16, final limit 
for all tickets sold from North and 
South Carolina points October 31. 
$4.00—Ralecigh to Fayetteville, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand 
Lodge Royal Knights of King David. 
Tickets on sale July 20, limited re- 
turning July 20, 1903. 
$42.00—Raleigh to Denver, Col., 
and return on account of Annual 
Convention Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Tickets on 
sale June 80 to July 9, with final 
limit August 51. Liberal stop-over 
privileges and diverse routes west of 
the Mississippi River. 
$13,10—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return on account of National 
Convention Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America. Tickets on sale 
July 7-10, final limit July 15, except 
by depositing this ticket with Joint 
Agent at Atlanta, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 cents, an extension 
ean be had until August 15, 1903. 
$19.05—Raleigh to Detroit, Mich., 
and return on account of Interna- 
tional Convention Epworth League. 
Tickets on sale July 14-15, final limit 


July 20, except an extension can be 
obtained to and including August 
15 by depositing ticket with Joint 
Agent at Detroit, and on payment 
oft a fee of 50 cents. 
$21.50—Raleigh to Boston, Mass., 
and return on account of National 
Edueational Association—this rate 
includes membership fee. Tickets 


on sale July 2-5, final limit July 12, 
except an extension can be obtained 
to and including September 1, on 
payment of a fee of 50 cents and de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent at 
Boston. 
$21.50—Raleigh to Joston, Mass., 
and return on account Annual Meet- 
ine of the First Church of Christ 
(Scientist). Ticket on sale June 
25-27, final limit July 2, except an 
return limit ean be ob- 
yment of a fee of 50 


extension of 
tained OM YK 


eents and depositing ticket with 
Joint Agent at Boston so as to leave 
Boston not later than August 1. 
For further particulars write or 
eall on. 
T Po GREEN Oo; TAS 


Raleigh, N 
All ‘phones No, 141. 





THE PROGRESSI 


FARMER 











This Summer’s Educational Rallies. 


Prof. E. C. Brooks, as Secretary to 


the Campaign Committee for the 
promotion of public education in 


North Carolina, has given out the 
following places and dates for eduea- 
tional rallies, with 
speaker for each appointment: 
HON, J. Y¥: JOLNER: 

Kirby 
Oounty, August 11th. 

Ormondsville, Greene County, Au- 
gust 13th. . 

Sparta, Alleghany County, August 
21st. 

Laurel Springs, Alleghany County, 
August 22nd. 


the name of the 


Township, Northampton 


Jefferson, Ashe County, August 
25th. 

Franklin, Macon County, August 
28th. 

PROF. J. B. CARLYLE. 

Montreat, Buncombe County, July 
25th. 

Clear Creek, Henderson County, 
July 27th. 

Cross Roads, 
July 29th. 

Green River, 
July 31st. 

Mill River, Henderson County. Au- 
gust Ist. 

DR. FF. P. VENABLE. - 
Kittrell, Vance County, July 11th. 
Montreat, Buneombe County, July 

25th. 


HON. JOHN H. 


Wellington, Gates 
22nd. 

Sunbury, Gates County, July 22id 
(at night). 

Parker, Gates County, July 23rd. 

Gatesville, Gates County, July 23rd 
(at night). 


HON. R. 


Lenoir, Caldwell County, July 31st. 

Little River Caldwell 
County, August Ist. 

Patterson, Caldwell 
gust 4th. 

Lower Creek, Caldwell County, Au- 
gust 6th. 

Blowing Rock, Watauga County, 
August 8th. 

Shulls Mills, Watauga County, Au- 
gust 11th. 

Boone, Watauga County, August 
12th. 

Meat Camp, Watauga County, Au- 
gust 14th. 


HON. R. F. BEASLEY. 


Henderson County, 


Henderson County, 


SMALL. 


County, July 


B. WHITE. 


district, 


Au- 


County, 


Trinity, Randolph ¢ July 
14th. 
Randleman, 


July 15th. 


founty, 


tandolph County, 


Cedar Falls, Randolph County, 
July 16th. 
Parks Cross Roads Randolply 


County, July 17th. 


DR. GEORGE T. WINSTON. 


Marshall, Madison County, July 
21st. 

Mars ITill, Madison County, July 
23rd. 

Hot Springs, Madison County, 


July 25th. 

Haywood County, week beginning 
August 4th. : 

Brevard, Transylvania County, Au- 
gust 16th. 





Hog Back, Transylvania County, 
August 12th. 

Dillsboro, Jackson County, August 
14th. 

Sylva, 
15th. 

Webster, Jackson County, August 
17th. 
ION. WALTER M. THOMPSON. 

Wellington, Gates 
2°nd. 

Sunbury, Gates County, July 22nd 
(at night). 

Parker, Gates County, July 28rd. 

Gatesville, Gates County, July 23d 
(at night). 

Wallace, 


ord. 


Jackson County, August 


County, July 


Duplin County, August 


Rose Hill, Duplin County, August 
Sth. 

Warsaw, 
5th. 

Kenansville, Duplin County, 


gust 6th. 


PROF; Ri: 


Duplin County, August 


Au- 


D. W. CONNOR. 


Jonesville, Yadkin County, Au- 
gust 13th. 

Boonville, Yadkin County, Au- 
gust 14th. 

Yadkinville, Yadkin County, Au- 


gust 14th (at night). 
West Bend, Yadkin County, Au- 
gust 15th. 


IION. CHARLES H. MEBANE. 
Lenoir, July 31st. 

Trinity, July 14th. 

Randleman, July 15th. 





Meeting of Vance County Alllance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Vance County Alliance will hold 
its quarterly meeting with Epsom 
sub the second Thursday in July, be- 
10 o’eloek a. The 
forenoon will be devoted to a diseus- 


ginning at m. 
sion of general and practical ques- 
tions relative to the farm and to the 
Alliance, its workings, benefits, ete.. 
to which the publie is cordially and 


earnestly invited. The afternoon 
will be the business meeting of the 
Alliance. A full representation from 


all subs is requested. 
By order of 


S. A. GREENWAY, See. 





J. P. STAINBACK, See. 
From a Newly Organized Sub Alliance. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

L would like to say a few words in 
behalf of Sub Alliance, 
which has been reorganized and is 
The 


modern and up-to-date farmers 


Newport 


most 
of 
now members. 


working suecessfully. 


the Community are 
The young people are also taking an 
interest in the Alliance. Some of our 
influential 


most and 


intelligent 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of the ear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustaehian Tube. When tiis tube getsjinflamed 

ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed eondition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We willgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deuiness (caused by catarrh) that can 
not be cured by Eall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, 0. 
a Sold by Drvevists, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








young men have joined, and are help- 
ing in the good work with much en- 
thusiasm and energy. 

We would be glad to have another 
Brother Barker 
All intelligent farmers can 


speech from or 
Cates. 
now plainly see the necessity of or- 
ganization among themselves. Come 
along, young folks, and join the Al- 
liance and learn to love it while you 
are young. There is no society that 
would be more helpful to you, social- 
ly, morally or financially. I am one 
of the young members myself. 
O. T. WOODLIEF, Sec., 
Newport Sub* Alliance, Franklin Co., 
INGO. 





A great mind will neither give an 
affront nor bear it.—Home. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 





Tbe Th:rd Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a inonth. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 


A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE CO ORtD FACF, 








Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- | 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun-! 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1. 1903. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1. 
Send for catalogue. { 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N.C. 





EXECUTOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as executor of the estate , 
of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake Co., ' 





. C, I hereby notify all persons owing } 
said estate to make immediate settle | 
ment with me. And all persons having 


elaims against said estate are asked to »re- 
sent them to meon or before July 7, 1904, or , 
this notice will be plead in bar of their re- | 
covery. t 

Cc. H. COLLINS, Executor. | 
Holly Springs, N.C. 


| Penmanship, etc., taught by mnil. 


GUARAN. 


Faostleods’ 
BANK DEPO 
$5,000 vec ene 
SESAME Board at Cost. Write Ouch 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 
THE UNIVERSITY 
..OF NORTH CAR@LINA... 





ACADEMIG DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY, 


One hundred and eight scholarships, 
Free tuition to teachers and to sons 
of ministers. Loans for the needy, 


608 STUDENTS 66 INSTRUCTORS, 
New Dormitories, Water 


Central Heating System, 
40,000 volumes. 


Works, 
Library 


Fall term, academic and profession- 
al departments, begins Sept. 7, 1908. 
Address 





i. P. VENARLE, President, 
CHAPEL Nit, NW C, 

Chain of 8 Colleces owned by business 

BIG 8 men and indorsed by business men. 

Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 

our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 

something. Enter any time. Positions secured, 





2 Draughon’s é 
£ Practical... f 
§ Business... g 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 


‘ If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 


ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
OME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 


[Tuesday, July 7, 1903™ 





Baptist Fema 


la University 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, Art, Bible; Expression, and 


Business. 
exceptions, is given to one subject. 


Faculty of 5 men and 19 women, whose whole time; with two 


Recitation periods an hour each. 


Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 


Chemistry, Biology, Physies, History, and Mathematics. 
ment embraces 2 of the 3 Clavier system 
Other Departments up-to-date. 


South. 


Music Depart- 
graduates teaching in the 
Students eared for by Lady 


Prineipal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 


Literary course $167.50 per session. 
session opens September Ist. 


In the Club, about $45 less. Next 


For other information address 


R T VANN, President, Raleigh N. C. 





Buie’s reek Academy 


Ani ®usiness College, 


Gives thorough preparation for Collece and University. 
Elocution, Music, Art, Telez:raphy, Elegant Brick Building, Library. Three 
Moral surroundings unsurpassed. 
University of North Carolina, Oxford Seminary, Salem 


the State. 
Literary Societies 
sertiny Wake Forest College 


No better Business Course in 


Rates low. Able faculty, repre- 


Academy, Woman’s Co!lege, Baptist Female University, New York Art School. Bryant 


and Stratton Business College, etc. 
counties ano 7 States last * ear. 


Fo r hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 


“Tf bet'er work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 


attention has not been called to it ’’— 


ibtical Recorder. 


“In my judgment there is no other schoo: in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yvours.’’—President Vann 


“A number of students have come to W 


ake Yorest from ithis Academy We have 


found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trouble.’’—Presi- 


dent Taylor. 


“T enjoyed mv trip to Ruie’s Creek v’ry much, ard your school has been a subject 


of comment by me ever since. 


For catalogue, address 


You are doing a great work—little short of wonderful. 
do not know any school that bas;ivenme m 


ore joy than yours.’”’—Governor C. B. Aycock 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 








THE 





NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


moos (OURS tS anne 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestte Science, Manual Training, Mustc. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 


Practice and Observation Schoo! 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a vear. 


Facuity numbers 40. 
For non-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 


Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 


nual session begins Sepiember 15, 1908. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 


plications should be made before July 15th. 
competent teachers and stenographers. 


Correspondence invited from those desiring 
For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JULY 12. 
Saul Chosen King. 
July 12. 
I. Samuel 10: 17-27. 
Golden Text.—The Lord is our 
King; he will save us. Isaiah 33:22. 
In pursuing our present studies in 
the First Book of Samuel, 
should be taken to read the verses 
which intervene between the succes- 


ny 


eare 


sive lessons, for only thus shall we 
obtain a connected and consecutive 
survey of the history of the people 
of Israel during the period which is 
now under our review. 

The Anointing of Saul.—The 
verses intervening between the last 
lesson and the one which we are now 
to take up, tell us something of the 
previous history of the young man 
who was about to become the king 
of Israel. Of peculiar interest is the 
account which is given of the anoint- 
ing of Saul in token of his divine se- 
lection for the kingship. 

Saul, it seems, had been sent in 
search of his father’s drove of asses, 
which had After 
searching for them in vain for three 
days, Saul eame to Ramah, the home 
of Samuel the prophet, whose help 
he besought. Samuel, 
that Saul was the man divinely de- 
stined to become the sovereign of 
Israel, assured him of the safety of 
the asses for which he was seeking, 
and invited him to become his guest 
for the night. Saul accepted this in- 
vitation, and the the 
prophet anointed him with oil, and 
kissed him, and thus privately set 
him apart for his kingly function, 
though the public choice was yet to 
follow. It is interesting to note in 
passing that the ceremonial used in 
the coronation of a British sovereign 
still follows the example set by Sam- 
uel, in that the king is anointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
receives the kiss of allegiance from 
his chief nobles. 

The Assembly at Mizpah.—The se- 
cret choice which had been made was 
now to be ratified in public assembly 
by the selection of Saul. The people 
were summoned to Mizpah by the 
prophet Samuel, and ere the lot was 
taken, he once more warned the peo- 
ple of their unfaithfulness in reject- 
ing the Lord as their king, and in- 
sisting upon the appointment of an 
earthly sovereign. The warning fell 


wandered away. 


perceiving 


next day, 





upon deaf ears, however, and the 
Prophet immediately proceeded to 
take the lot, the outeome of which 
indicated Saul as the one chosen of 
od to rule over his people Israel. 

“God Save the King!”—The an- 
houncement of the choice of Saul 
met with the immediate approval of 
the people who gave utterance to 





their feelings in words which have 
become both historie and familiar. 
There were tangible reasons for 
he people’s ready acceptance of Saul 
es their king. Te was a man of 
‘ingly appearance, towering above 
he people by both head and shoul- 
lers. Tle was youthful, and_ this 
-ounted in his favor among the peo- 
dle, who had begun to tire of Sam- 
iel’s rule, because he was old. At 
his period of his life, Saul seems 
plso to have possessed the elements 
of courage and of good-fellowship, 
yhich always tend to make a man 
popular with the masses of the peo- 







—— 
le. It may be said to hi dit th 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE) fi styrene honor cone to hin ex 

= i -| sought, and he seems to have entered 


upon his royal career under bright 
auspices, so far as his own fitness and 
the favor of the people were con- 
cerned. 

Our Eternal King—The chief 
value of this lesson does not lie in 
its historical significance, though it 
is interesting and instructive to know 
the circumstances under which the 
first king of Israel took his place. 
The supreme value of this lesson lies 
in the suggestion which it brings to 
us concerning our choice of one who 
shall be to us the chiefest among ten 
thousand and the one altogether 
lovely. 

Upon every human soul there rests 
the responsibility of choosing one 
who shall exercise the controlling in- 
fluence in heart and in life. With 
us as with the Israelites of old, there 
is the choice between earthly objects 
of affection and the unseen Master. 
May we ail have the grace to choose 
wisely and well, and to say, in the 
words of our Golden Text, “The Lord 
is our King: he will save us.” 








SEABOARD 
Aim Lins Ral_way 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—‘‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 


a. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 


Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 
No. 66. 
11.50 a. m.—‘Seaboard Mail” for 


Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and _ Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“‘Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No, 27. 

7.33 p. m.— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern. Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 


Southwest. 
Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 


livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

O, t. GArtis, 0, 7.2 P. 4. 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 

i 6, LEARD, T. P: A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 








Literary, Business, Teachers’ 
Halls and Dormitories. 


Normal, Music and Shorthand. 
Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 


Exceilent Boarding 


States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions, 


Forty-first Term opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 








SOUTHERN DEwWTAL COLLECE, éincis 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write 
for free catalogue of full instruction. 


af 

a 

a 

DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 


‘ \ 


fevress 








Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - $16.50 
Style 4, Thre: Drawer, Box Cover, . - - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : - - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Cook Stoves! 








No. 7—16 Complete, ; . ‘ : $10.75 
No. 7—18 " ; : ‘ ‘ : 12.00 
No. 7—20 “ ‘ , . ° , - 13.00 
No. 8—18 " ° , ; : , 12.75 
No. 8—z20 ” , : . : : - 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0, b factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 





Horse S1:es, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Feace for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCEHRI :S 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Bes? Write for prices o1 snything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soia Beans, 
etc., ate., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO.WI4A., 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE| 


The Farmer. 


The farmer leads no FE Z life, 
The C D sows will rot; 

And when at FE V rests from strife 
His bones all A Ix lot. 


In D D has to struggle hard 
To E K living out; 
Tf I CO frosts do not retard 
His crops, there’ll B A drought. 


The hired L P has io pay 
Are awful A Z, too; 

They C K rest when he’s away, 
Nor any work will do. 


Both N Z cannot make to mect, 
And then for A D takes 

Some boarders, who so R T 
& E no money makes. 


Of little U C finds this life; 
Sick in old A G lies; 

The debts he O Z leaves his wife, 
And then in P. C. dies. 

—H. C. Dodge, in The Independent. 


eat, 





About Snakes. 


Out of one hundred and sixty odd 
species of 
north of Mexico only 
thers are about 


serpents in America 
about twenty 


are venomous; the o 


as harmless as so many kittens, and 
may be handled with impunity. 
Last year I caught with my bare 


hands several large black snakes, 
number of garter snakes, 
snakes, two 
snakes, two water and sev- 
eral others, and although some of 
them bit me, the effects were of less 
consequence than as many bramble- 
scratches. 

An irritable but 
fectly harmless is the water- 
snake, which will usually be found 
in or near the water, perhaps swim- 
ming among the stems of the pick- 
erel weeds, in pursuit of frogs, or 
possibly coiled up on the bank. This 
snake will bite, and bite hard, but 
it is not venomous in the least. Tt 
does not lay eggs, but brings forth 
its young alive. Last September I 
caught a fine specimen, and. carried 
her home. Between noon and 
o’clock she had nineteen little ones. 
They were irritable youngsters from 
the start, and almost as soon as they 
were born they would coil and leap 
at my hand, with their little 
wide open. 

All our snakes live on animal food; 
the larger ones feed on small mam- 
mals, birds, 
the smaller ones on insects. 
swallow their prey whole, the bones 
of their heads being put 
together that they can stretch their 
mouths to I 
have seen a milk snake twenty-seven 
inches long swallow a fully fledged 
young cat bird. 

Most of the venomous serpents in 


a 
three milk 
green snakes, or 


grass 


snakes 


serpent, a per- 


one, 


four 


jaws 


and 


They 


frogs and repitles, 


so loosely 


an enormous extent. 


this country are rattlesnakes, of 
which there are many different 
species. These, with the copper- 


head and the water moccasin, consti- 


tute the American 


of the group known as the crotalids, 


latter 
‘othe 


or pit-vipers. The 
fers to two deep 
sions, the 
between the nostril and the eye. 


name 
or 
one on each side of 


The 


representatives 


re- 
depres- 


face, 


ing sign that the serpent is veno- 
mous. 

fa bl . e 
Two other very venomous Ameri- 
can serpents are the harlequin snake 
and the but 
both these are said to be of so gentle 
a disposition that they will bite only 


Wo- 


sanoran coral snake, 


on great provocation.—July 


man’s JIome Companion. 





Queer Little Chemists on Clover Roots. 


If you pull up a clump of clover, 
and shake off the soil, you will see 
that there little white 
bunches on the roots. Each is not 
much larger than the head of a pin. 
Perhaps you will call them “little 
potatoes;” the scientists call them 
root-tubercles. Each of these tuber- 
eles is a laboratory within which 
thousands of microscopic bacteria 
work. These bacteria 
take from the air, in the soil around 
the of the ealled 
nitrogen, and change this into food 
for the plant. It is not known just’ 
how they do this, but it is plain that 
the clover thus furnishes a home for 
the The 
proved that the bacteria make food 

The clover, 
more food from the 
The 
ean harvest a good erop of clover 
rich in nitrogen, the 
ground, by the deeaying clover roots, 
richer than it was before. Of course 
if he plows in the entire clover 
plants the ground will be much rich- 
er than if he leaves only the roots to 
He ean plant corn or sow 
wheat on the field, and it will 
the benefit of the food of 
roots or stems gathered from the air 
by the little clover chemists. 
A few other plants have similar 
root-tubercles bacteria 
with the power of gathering food 
the air. Among such plants 
the best known to our young folks 
are peas and beans. 
You can easily 
without the 
microscope. 


are many 


are at tiny 


roots, one gases 


bacteria. seientists have 


for the clover. in this 
manner, gets 
air than from the soil. farmer 


and leave 


decay. 
get 
f decaying 


containing 


from 


the tubercles 
even a simple 


see 
of 
Perhaps your 


aid 
science 
teacher, or some other grown-up 
friend with the use of high-power 
lenses in a compound microscope, 
will show you the tiny bacteria in the 
tubercles. 

The bacteria really plants. 


Thus the microscopic plants and the 


are 


big plants are mutually helpful. 
Botanists call them messmates.— 


July St. Nicholas. 


Is death the last sleep? No, it is 
the last and final awakening.—Wal- 
ter Scott. 





BRUTALLY 
A ease 


sistent and 


TORTURED. 
eame to light that for per- 
unmereciful torture has 
perhaps never been equaled. Joe 
Golobick, of Colsua, Calif, writes: 
“For fifteen years I endured insuffer- 
able pain from Rheumatism and 
nothing relieverd me though I tried 
everything known. I came across 
Electric Bitters and it’s the greatest 
medicine on earth for that trouble. 
A few bottles of it completely re- 
lieved and cured me.” Just as good 
for Liver and Kidney troubles and 
general debility. Only 50 cents. 
>! Satisfaction guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
exclusive- 
y Oy J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geonto the 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


i i 
SUPERSEDES AL ALL CAUTZRY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best lister, ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN _PEMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaiuable, 


WE GUARANTEE S2us¥idBirexts att 


produce more actual seule t ith a a whole bottle of 

any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

_ Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 

oy druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 

Jirections for its_use. Send for descriptive circulars, 

Sestimonials, ote, @Address 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Qhio 

REE EL ET RF? 





WEEK END RATES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE. 

Commencing June 6th, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will place on 
sale week-end tickets to the follow- 
ing summer resorts. Tickets are sold 
for all trains Saturdays and fore- 
noon Sundays, good returning the 
following Monday. 

Round-trip tickets from Raleigh 
are as follows: 


Wilmington, N. C...... . -$4.50 
Jackson Springs, N. C.. . $3.30 
Portsmouth, NER cite the au canacata tata $4.50 
Ocean View, Va. . $4.50 
Old Point Comfort, Va. . .$4.50 
Cape 1 ICS cy sa Vn $4.50 
Virginia Be ach, Va. . $4.75 


a further information, ‘apply to 
OC. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. A,, 

A. 8S, LEARD, T.. PR. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animea!s without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by. which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 





* Copyright 1902 by Collier's Weekly. 























More than twenty double-page 
pictures a year by Cnartes 
Dana Gipson are only a part of 
the good things that come week 
by week to regular readers of 


COLLIERS 


the world’s most progressive illustrated 
newspaper. Famous writers and artists 
make Collier’s a necessity in every home. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for sample copy and 


handsome illustrated booklet telling of attractive 
premiums and prizes for Collier’s subscribers. Address 


Collier’s Weekly, 436 W. 13th St., New York 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

Tobably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
omc a d teachers invited. 

E EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 














SPECIAL RATES VIA_ SEA 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea: 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to—- 


Old Point Comfort, Va. .. $8.25) 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$141 
Asheville, N. C.... . -$10.90 
pat ag hy I aes "$11.60 
PROM) OO Oss aig 69's’ ese aisininnn $7.8 
Blowing ee W.C:. . $18.00 
Lenoir, N. ae a A 
Cross Hill, Ss. » (Harris 
Bathial) -. ..; ae 

Lineolnton, N. C.. $8.24 

Littleton, N. C.. . $3.9 
Pittsboro, ene . $2.89 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. $9.1 
Shelby, N. C.. F . 89.1 
Southern Pines, N. C.. . $3. 
Mount Eagle, N. C.... $24.6 
Baltimore, Md...... $13.28 
Boston, Mass. ........2..-- $268 
Carolina Beach, N. C.......- SU 
Chimney Rock, N. C.... $12.4 
Jackson Springs, N.C... * $4 
New York, N. Y.. $214 
Ocean View, Va.... .. $8 " 
POVIGONCE, Fh. Lee .cc s0 ce cee nes $24.2 
Virginia Beach, Va eS 2 
Washington, N. C... woos BTA 
Washington, D. C..........++ $134 
Wrightsville, N. S. .....---+ BU! 


For further information apply # 
C. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. Aw 
Raleigh, N. 





present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. O. 








presence of these pits is an unfail- 


Ho. 8, LEARD, T. P. 3: 
Raleigh, N. C. 
























When writing advertisers, ples! 
mention this, paper. 
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HEALTH NOTES 


Mother. 


I wish I had said more. 
so long 

About your simple tasks I watched 
you, dear; 

I knew you craved the words you 
did not hear; 

I knew your spirit, brave and chaste 
and strong, 

Was wistful that it might not do the 








So long, 


wrong; 

And all its wistfulness and all its 
fear 

Were in your eyes whenever I was 
near. 


And yet you always went your way 
with song. 


O prodigal of smiles for other eyes 
I led my life. At last there came a 
day 
When with some eareless praise I 
turned away 
From what you fashioned for a sweet 
surprise. 
Ah, now it is too late for me to 
pour 
My vase of myrrh—would God I had 
said more! 
—By Zona Gale, 
Evening Post. 


in Saturday 





Wild Flowers for the Home Garden. 


It should be remembererd that the 
flowers, the pictures and descriptions 
of which fill so much space in the 
eatalogues of the the 
flowers that stock the green-houses, 
that blended in n. profusion of va- 
riety and beauty, or in masses of 
the of the 
wealthy, or are the delight of the 
publie in our parks, were originally 
wild, and have been developed into 
new varieties and beauty by selee- 
tion and eulture. And it frequently 
happens that the flower of ecultiva- 
tion, in its wild life in its native 
home, attains a perfection of growth 
The 
secret of this lies in the fact that 
each species of flower finds some- 
thing in climate, soil, and locality, 


seedsmen, 


color, decorate ° lawns 


and bloom not seen elsewhere. 


moist or dry, sunny or shaded, such 
When 
such are found they are earried off as 
prizes. And so it comes that the 
children of the country and city alike 


as is required for its growth. 


find a delight in gathering wild flow- 
ers which they do not get, and, for 
some reason, cannot, from the eulti- 
vated kinds. This is true, also, of 
the grown ups and grown olds, who, 
with the children find health and 
happiness and grow young again in 
such rambles in the 
meadows, the 
grow, seeking with something of the 
old zest the treasure trove of child- 
hood. 

We have here a natural instinet, : 
craving and striving to get back to 
nature, to rest tired brain and over- 

the f 
mother earth, and were it not for 
this, with the constant strain, the 
push and rush, the hurry and worry 
of modern life, God only knows what 
would become of us. 


woods and 


where wild flowers 


wrought nerves on bosom o 


And now, just here, a word and 
hint for our 
fathers and 
homes. 


country friends—the 
farm 
If you would have your chil- 
dren grow up with you, instead of 
away from you; to have them at- 
tached to home scenes, home life, 


mothers of our 





and occupations, don’t make it a 
matter of confinement in school- 
houses, and then of work indoors or 
out; not that we object to the lat- 
ter—the habits of usefulness, help- 
fulness, and industry should have 
first place, but let it.not be “all work 
and no play.” Give a turn and a 
tone to it—educational in the root 
meaning of the word, a leading out 
of the child life into natural. Send 
them out in the early spring time, 
we will add through the summer and 
fall, to the fields and woods for 
wild flowers. Tell them where you 
have seen them and marked the spot 
in memory. What if they know it 
as well as you, your interest in the 
matter will lend a pleasure otherwise 
lost. The, knowledge to the children 
that father and mother like what 
they like enables you to keep 
touch with them. 

Somewhere on 


in 


the premises—it 
may be (as I know a ease) under an 
old spreading apple tree, where the 
ground is moist and mellow—give 
the children a permit to make a 
plantation of wild flowers. And then 
give them a half holiday for the 
fields and woods. Let each have a 
small flat bottomed basket, the bot- 
tom lined with paper to keep the 
earth from sifting out; each provid- 
ed with a digging tool of some sort 
—we will say a trowel made from a 
bit of sharpened lath or shingle— 
with the injunction not to dig out 
too many of a kind from one place. 
The multitude of children from our 
towns and cities (not to say those of 
older growth) who go gathering wild 


flowers, their inconsiderate greed 
and wastefulness, is rapidly telling 
on the fast diminishing stock of 


wild flowers in the fields and woods 
adjacent to our cities. Some varie- 
ties in localities once abundant have 
become almost extinct. 

And now for a brief test, which 
we do not affirm to be by any means 
complete, of the flowers of the spring 


blooming period. There are the 
violets—blue, yellow, and white— 
their favorite locality being the 
banks of some runnig brook; the 


that bloom before the 
leaves appear; the delicate pink and 
white aneomonies; the spring beau- 
ties, the buttercups; the bloodroot; 
with its spiral cone of white petals; 
the white and purple trillum or wake 
robin; mandrake or what the chil- 
dren eall umbrellas; the dog tooth 
violet; the graceful snakeroot lily, 
found in low, moist localities, with 
its dark green, mottled leaves, and 
the trailing arbutus. 


hepaticas, 


This is only a 
part of the advance guard of the sea- 





NIGHT WAS HER TERROR. 


“T would cough nearly all night 
long,” writes Mrs. Chas. Applegate, 
of Alexandria, Ind., “and could 
hardly get any sleep. I had con- 
sumptign so bad that if I walked a 
block I would cough frightfully and 
spit blood, but, when all other medi- 
eines failed, three $1.00 bottles of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery wholly 
cured me and I gained 58 pounds.” 
It’s absolutely guaranteed to eure 


Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, Bron- 
chitis and all Throat and Lung 


Troubles. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 
Frial bottles free at all druggists. 





son, to be followed latter on by the 
wild philox, the columbines, lady 
slippers, wild geraniums, the purple 
flag or wild iris, the cardinal flower, 
golden rod, asters, and a host of oth- 
ers too numerous to mention. 

Let the children study the habit 
of growth of the flowers they gather, 
the locality where each grew, wheth- 
er moist or dry, shaded or sunny, 
and in resetting them try to give 
them the same conditions as near 
as possible. The flowers they would 
naturally gather would be those 
at the time in _ bloom, and yet, 
if taken up with care, with earth 
about the roots, and when reset 
water put in the hole as made before 
the plant is put in it, they will gen- 
erally go right on blooming, and 
eventually root and grow. The writ- 
er has even in the limited area of his 
lot just such a spot, which we call 
our wilderness. We have in it a 
collection of the wild flowers of the 


seasons from early spring until the 
latest of autumn, and it is a source 
of lasting pleasure—J. P. Roe, 
Milwaukee Co., Wis. 


Ayers 


You can depend on Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to restore color to 
your gray hair, every time. 
Follow directions and it never 
fails to do this work. It stops 


Hair Vigor 


fallingofthe hair, also. There’s 
great satisfaction in knowing 
you are not going to be disap- 
pointed. Isn’t that soP 

“My hair faded until it was about white. It 
took just one bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor to 
restore it to its former dark, rich color. Your 
Hair Vigor certainly does what you claim for 
it.’— A. M. BOGGAN, Rockingham, N. C. 


$1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 




















J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass., 






for 


Fading Hair 





cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


| AMMUNITION ; 
of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard’ for 
it shoots well in any gun. 
Your dealer sells it. 


The Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co. 


Bndgeport, - - 
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prove that Page Fence ing appreciated. 
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Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
og: d littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottleby mail, 25¢ 
E. & S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 




















RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 

oy ay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. ¢. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sieeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast “Mail” for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2.52 P.Ti. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at-Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _ first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or:eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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Single subscription, 1 year.................ees $1.00 

Single subscription, 6 months. .. =D 

Trial subscription, 8 MONTDS.............cceeeee 30 
SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, ‘THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. 08,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Strawberries. 


Clinton alone shipped 12,000 crates 


of strawberries this season, and 
Sampson berries are shipped from a 


dozen or more other places. The 
twelve thousand crates from Clinton 
brought approximately, thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and all that were ship- 
ped from the county probably three 
times that. 

The berry crop has put a large 
sum of money into circulation, and 
has been the means of getting many 
a hard pressed man into easy circum- 
stances with his finances, and has 
really slackened the screws in every 
section where they are grown, and 
made things easier with all our peo- 
ple; and all are jubilant over the re- 
sult; and just here is the danger 
point, for if our people go wild, or 
lose their heads over this year’s suc- 
cess, and risk too much in berries, 
there is danger of running aground 
and losing all; so anchor where you 
are, gentlemen, reach of the 
shore. 

Some are already preparing to put 
in a larger crop, and if they increase 
the berry crop to the extent of neg- 
leeting cotton, small grain, forage 
for stock, peas, corn, potatoes, ete., 
they may come out at the little end 
of the horn.” Even if prices should 
be as good next year as they were 
this, and you should have a large 
crop, by the time you buy the corn, 
meat and other things you neglected 
to raise, you would have a hard time 
keeping even with the world. 

Aside from all other arguments, 
those who had a small crop of berries 
this year, manured highly and culti- 
vated well, made more money, acre 
for acre, by far than those who had 
more land in berries than they could 
well manage. 

So, let well enough alone, have a 
small acreage in_ berries; manure 
them heavily, cultivate thoroughly, 
and make them fine. and a heavy 
yield per acre, and besides, a plenty 
of meat and bread and feed, with 
with which to keep up your stock, for 
here is where the money is in ber- 
ries, or any other kind of a risky or 
fluctuating crop.—Clinton Demo- 
erat. 


in 


Cotton Continues Backward. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
last Monday, June 29, issued the fol- 
lowing cotton crop statement based 
on letters from all of the 
South: 


The reports of the Times-Demo- 


parts 


crat’s eorespondents indicate that the 
condition of the cotton crop has un- 
dergone no appreciable change dur- 


ing the month of June. Distinct 
improvement in some sections has 


by equally dis- 


tinet deterioration in others. 


een countervailec 
k t led 


the 
trifling increase of acreage has been 


Some portion, if not all, of 


lost, through the backwardness of the 
season and the consequent difticulty 
of cultivation. 

There is no serious complaint of 
insects outside of Texas, in which 
State the 
cause for apprehension. 

The movement to market will be 


boll weevil gives much 


than the normal by about’ three 
weeks, in most sections. 

A very fair result may be obtained 
with an open winter, but an early 
frost would be disastrous. 

Searcity of labor is noted in many 
districts, more especially in the low- 
lands, many negroes having migrated 
‘to towns and public works. 

These reports are brought down 


to the noon of yesterday, June 28. 





The commingling of Southern and 
Northern veterans of the great Civil 
War on the battle field of Gettysburg 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday to 
celebrate the bloody three days’ war 
of July the 1st, 2nd, and 38rd, 1863, 
was a particularly happy occasion. 
Men who met each other forty years 
ago with gun 
grim-visaged and determined—shook 
hands over the bloody chasm and re- 
newed again the covenant of broth- 
erhood which grows stronger as the 
years roll on. It should, indeed, be 
a matter of the keenest gratification 
to citizens of both North and South 
alike to witness the slow but sure dis- 


and bayonet—men 


appearance of the animosity engen- 
dered by the Civil War.—Gastonia 
Gazette. 





What are you going to do with the 
stubble land? Would it not be a 
good idea to sow it in peas, if you 
have not already done it, and cut the 
vines for hay and feed it to the eat- 
tle? If you have not the cattle, it 
would pay you to buy enough to con- 
sume all the hay you ean make, for 
good beef cattle are searce and con- 
sequently are bringing a good price. 
With beef selling in town at 12! 
and 15 cents a pound, it would seem 
that cattle raising is a good busi- 
ness, especially in connection with 
other farm work. You might plow 
the pea vines under but that is too 
expensive as a fertilizer, as the hay 
is worth fifteen dollars a ton. It is 
said that the value of the pea as a 
fertilizer lies in the roots and if that 
is so a great deal of good feed stuff 
is wasted by plowing the vines under. 
The manure derived from the cattle 
to which the hay is fed should it be 


applied to the soil and be 


would 
worth more than the hay turned un- 
der.—Marion News. 








husker and shredder is a 


comes to considering the amount of work it will do 
ina day. Every:corn grower can well afford to own 





‘‘ Little Giant” when it 


the McCormick “Little Giant’? husker and shredder. 






where two or more want 
purchase. 





The machine has capacity enough for several farms 


The stover from the ' 
relished by the stock. a 


R. B. FOX, General Agent for 
McCormick Machines, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


to join together in the 
McCormick is 
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SHREDDED FODDER. FOR SALE.— inet fo b OncSpast 


About one-half the feed value of 
the corn crop is in the stalks, and 
wherever this fact is thoroughly un- 
derstood the eorn grower considers 
it just as important to shred the 
fodder as to husk the ears. If the 
the stalks are allowed to stand in the 
field until after the eorn is husked, 
the fodder has little o# no value as 
feed stuff, and this explains much 
ot the misinformation that is still 
extant relative to shredded fodder. 
Neither timothy nor clover would 
make good feed if allowed to stand 
too long before eutting. If. how 
ever, the corn is cut at the right 
time, the fodder when shredded 
makes excellent feed, Which analysis 
shows to be fully as nutritious as 
timothy hay. The MeCormick 
husker and shredder enables the 
farmer to husk and shred his corn 
at one operation, thus saving time 
as well as all of the eorn, and prac- 
tically doubling the value of the 
crop. , 





Our Spring Sales 


prove that Page Fence quality is appreciated. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED 


1¢0 Bushels Stock Peas 

Unknown. For sale cheap. 
T. L. MCCULLER : & CO. 

Cor. Martin and Dawson Sts, Raleigh, N.C. 


1,000 Busheis Cow Pexss for Sale. 


All varieties. Send for samples and prices. 

Also *panish Peanuts and all kinds Pine 

Shingles. L. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Mongrel, 
° Clay,and 








Fifteen horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale —wirt Cora Mill, Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN MCMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 


bf bf ~ So! 8 
To Soldiers and Widows. —*°'ci<"s 
widows whose pensiors have been dropped 
or rejected because of a prior service in the 
Confederate army, are now entit'ed to pen- 
sions. Widows who lost their pensions by 
remarriage, and who are now widows, are en- 
titled to res:oration. 

For blanks, ete., address, BELL & BELL, 

Expert Pension Agents, Detroit, Mick. 





iso Jacs, 18 months 0.d; 52 ine ies bigh; bluex 
with wiite points Eight Berksh ie Pigs; 3 
bouwrs.5 ows; noakin;fr «regis ered s Ock, 
Price $20 a par y J. SHUFOUObD, 
Hickor_,N. 0 





THE NEED OF SMALL 
THRESHERS. 
“Tt is an ill wind that blows no 


good” is an old proverb in which 
there is much truth. So the Belle 
City Manufacturing Co. have good 
reason to believe, as the inclement 
weather of last fall indueed many 
farmers to purchase small threshers 
for their own use. It was a wise in- 
vestment, for many who depended 
upon the large threshers to do their 
work had a large per cent if not all 
of their crop destroyed. 

The experience of last season has 
already had a noticeable effect on 
the sales of small threshers for this 
coming year and is hastening the 
time which is surely coming when 
an individual or neighborhood 
thresher will be considered as neees- 
sary a part of a farmer’s outfit as a 
harvester or mower. 

The “Belle City” Thresher made 
by the Belle City Manufacturing Co. 
of Racine Junction, Wis., has had 
wonderful in all kinds of 
erain and seeds and is guaranteed to 
thresh and clean as” well any 
thresher made. 

It is very simple in construetion 
and does not require an experienced 
thresherman to operate it. 

It is light and compact and can 
be taken over the worst roads as eas- 
ily as a wagon, and for this reason is 
particularly well adapted for hilly 
and mountainous districts. 

These points of advantage in con- 
nection with the little help and 
light power required for operating, 
make the “Belle City” an ideal 
Farmer’s Thresher. 

The manufacturers will be pleased 
to send you their 1903 catalogue 
and give full information upon ap- 
plication. Write them and mention 


suceess 


as 





this paper. 














